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School Building, Grundy, Buchanan County. Total cost without equipment $52,000. 


CONTENTS 





It has 


an auditorium with a capacity of 500. There are fifteen classrooms, one large laboratory, 
one home economics room, one recreation room, principal’s office and library. 
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EDGERTON ‘TOURS 


Personally Conducted, DeLuxe Service, All Expenses. 
Special train, June 18. 
No. 1. GREAT WESTERN EDUCATIONAL. 60 days 
Including summer school at University of California. 
No. 2. GREAT WESTERN SIGHTSEEING. 25 days. 
No. 3A. N. EF. A—CANAIDSIAN ROCKIES. 33 days, June 235. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 44 and 65 davs. 


Sailing July 2 on the Leviathan. 
7. EASTERN CANADIAN, 15 days. Leaving August 22. 
Including Atlantic City, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Lake George, 


Lake Champlain, Albany, Hudson River, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 


Four No. 3A approved and adopted for Virginia Teachers by Mr. Joseph 


Saunders, N. EF. A. State Director, Newport News, Virginia. 


] Qo on 4 ss tte ] 
I] Vile 70} particulars 


EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


H. 











For very young readers 


THE EASY BOOK 


FIRST LESSONS IN READING 


By JEAN Y. AYER 


recognize at sight a number of common words and phrases, thus simplifying for him 

the beginning of the primer and reducing the amount of preliminary preparation re- 
quired of the teacher. While planned for children of normal ability, THE EASY BOOK 
will, because of its simplicity, prove extremely helpful in classes that are immature or that 
are made up of children whose ability to speak English is limited. The vocabulary con- 
sists of 87 different words, all in common use; 68 are in the first 500 of the Thorndike word 
list; 78 are in the first thousand. Illustrated in three colors by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Price $0.28 


‘ ‘HIS is an exceptionally simple reading book, designed to provide pupils with ability to 


Adopted by the State Board of Education as Supplementary 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY :-: 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER QUARTER 


EDWIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN, Ph.B., D.C.L., LL.D., President 
CHARLES GILMORE MAPHIS. Ped.D., LL.D., Dean. 
First Term, June 20-July 30; Second Term, August 1-September 3 
During the Summer Quarter courses are offered which will meet the following certificate and degree requirements: 





1. The Requirements of the West Law. 

2. Renewal of Certificates. 

3. Provisional Elementary Certificate. 

4. Elementary Certificate. 

5. Normal Professional Certificate—For Primary or GrammarGrade Teachers. 
6. Special Certificates for High School Teachers. 

7. Collegiate Certificate for High School Teachers. 

8. Collegiate Professional Certificate for High School Teachers. 

9. The Degrees of B.A., B.S., B.S. in Education. 

10. Degrees of M. A. and M. S. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 
Master’s Degree may be obtained by properly qualified students in three summer quarters. 
A special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, one in Organ, two in Piano and Violin. 
Supervised Teaching and a Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 
Special courses in Library Methéds, Commercial Subjects, including Stenography, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing, Finance and Banking, a course in Parent-Teacher Association work and a Short Course in Girl Scout Leadership. | 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 





IE  irsstacresdig se bmabrande caste 5 Adee SRAM AAR RR Sk aco AK a eee e woes ... Free 
NE (CIORNNEE ON ok scien adasiieatbbaeodeewownes ss cs 
Room Rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room ...........-..e0ee00 6.00 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated.................sececeees .. 30.00 
DU cau cndiswedeNs ciekdbueins en ensseAsnkukes cases ensackius $41.00 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 to $10.00 a week. 

The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few largest and best 
in the United States and last year attracted 2,107 registered students from thirty-two States and six foreign countries, 
besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong appeal to 
Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 

Catalogue now in press. Mailed only on request except to those attending last session. If interested send name and 
address on postal card at once to 


SECRETARY OF SUMMER QUARTER, University, Virginia. 











F E tive Arithmeti 
or Effective Arithmetic | | Roanoke College 


Salem, Virginia 


THE | 
PILOT ARITHMETICS SUMMER SESSION OF 1927 


First Term, June 13th to July 23d; Second Term, 


The state-adopted text in Kentucky and : a ‘ ; 
July 25th to August 27th. Full Quarter of eleven 


widely used throughout the country 
weeks. 
and FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


\ 


For Supplementary In the Roanoke Valley of Southwest Virginia, 
Reading amid the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains, 


seven miles west of Roanoke City. Cool moun- 


tain climate. 
GOOD TIMES STORIES Courses of college grade in all departments for 


. . . legree credit. Courses in education to meet state 
Fresh, interesting, different iat se nlienaccen a ~ sebas risen ibe pbome tite 
requirements for Elementary, Special, Collegiate, 

and Collegiate Professional Certificates. Scien- 


tific courses to satisfy entrance requirements of 





Good Times on the Farm 
The Lost Monkey 


Good Times at Grandpa's 
Good Times in the Woods 


NEWSON & COMPANY MODERATE FEES 


For catalogue, address 


13 Fi i Y 
Fifth Avenue, - New York, N. Y. Cc. R. BROWN, Director of Summer Courses 


medical and dental colleges. West Law courses. 


Courses in applied arts and music. 
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ing books. Catalogue price, $1.72. 


GINN AND COMPANY 





A Complete Second- Year Latin Course 


D’Ooge and Eastman’s CAESAR IN GAUL 


This volume contains all the material needed for second year 
Latin: an introduction devoted to historical matters and to the 
Roman art of war, a thorough review of the first year’s work in 
syntax by means of Ritchie’s ““The Argonauts,” Nepos’s “Han- 
nibal,”’ and a simple biography of Caesar, the first four books 
of the “Gallic War,” and interesting episodes from the remain- 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 





























Law’s 
| English for 
' Immediate Use 
| with drill in essentials 


In providing interesting and teachable material in com- 
position and grammar for use in high schools, Law’s 
ENGLISH FOR IMMEDIATE USE is unsurpassed. It pro- 
vides a means of leading pupils into a purposeful activity 
and in so doing brings about live situations. This un- 
usual combination results in rapid growth in correct 
habits of speaking and writing. 


If interested in using this book in your classes, write 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


/ 
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It is being use 
in Virginia 


High Schools 


The 

Virginia 
Course of 
Study in 
English 
lists this 
book for 
the third 
and fourth 


years 
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Legislative Program of the Virginia Education Association 


Epiror’s Note: Teachers and school people of Virginia will be interested in knowing that their cause has 


een presented officially to the proper authorities. 


The following is a brief presented to the Commission on Re- 


ion of the Constitution of Virginia at one of the public hearings by the chairman of the legislative committee 


‘ the Virginia Education Association. 

The Virginia Education Association consisting 

12,000 white public school teachers in Vir- 
ginia, the faculties of various State institutions 
and the division superintendents of schools at its 
annual convention held in the city of Roanoke, 
November 22-26, 1926, unanimously adopted the 
following: 

That we support the constitutional amendment 
in regard to the appointment of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction until such time 
as we can secure an amendment in accord with 
the recommendation of the Virginia Public 
Schools Education Commission Survey as re- 
ported to the General Assembly in 1920. 

That the schools are State, not local institu- 
lions; that the State should bear an increasing 
proportion of the burden of school support. The 
State should at least duplicate the amount of local 
revenue devoted to schools. We recommend that 
the State be urged to increase its appropriation 
for education one million dollars annually until 
the State’s appropriation equals the amount of 
local support. 

That we recommend that school boards be in- 
dependent of any other governing bodies and they 
be made fiscally independent and that such con- 
situtional changes be made and statutes be 
enacted as are necessary to place the control of 
school affairs in the school boards. 

That we recommend to the Commission now 
iudying the reorganization of government in 
\irginia for their careful consideration the 
recommendations embodied in the Virginia Pub- 
lic School Survey Commission as submitted to 
the Virginia Legislature in 1920. These recom- 
mendations have been endorsed repeatedly by the 
various educational organizations of the State, 


State Board of Education 

On page 23 and following of the Virginia 
Public Schools Education Commission’s Report 
to the Assembly of Virginia, copy of which is 
herewith submitted, the Commission recommends 
that sections 130, 131, 132 and 133 of Article 9 
which provide for the State school administra- 
tion as at present constituted be stricken from 
the constitution and insert in lieu of these sec- 
tions the following: 

“The general supervision of the school sys- 
tem shali be vested in a State Board of Educa- 
tion to be appointed by the Governor, subject to 
the confirmation of the Senate, and to consist of 
such number, with such tenure of office, as may 
be fixed by law. 

“The State Board of Education shall appoint 
as its executive and administrative officer a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, whose 
selection may be determined without reference 
to place of residence, and whose term of office 
and salary shall be fixed in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. The State Board of 
Education shall divide the State into appropriate 
school divisions, comprising not less than one 
county or city or town each, and no county or 
city or town shall be divided in the formation 
of such divisions. The State Board of Educa- 
tion shall exercise such other duties and powers 
as may be fixed by law. 

“The control of the school system in each 
county and city and town which forms a sepa- 
rate school division shall be under a school board 
io be elected by the qualified voters of such 
county or city or town to the number and for a 
term to be prescribed by law, provided that both 
men and women may serve as board members. 
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For each school division, the school board or 
school boards thereof shall, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Senate or of the State Board of 
Education, appoint a division superintendent 
from a list of eligibles prepared by the State 
Board of Education on a basis of reasonable 
academic and professional qualifications. The 
county and the city or town school board shall 
have such other duties and powers as may be 
fixed by law or prescribed in accordance with 
the law by the State Board of Education.” 

The Virginia Education Association would 
strike out from the recommendations the follow- 
ing words in the last paragraph: 

“subject to the confirmation of the Senate or 
of the State Board of Education.” 

The Virginia Education Association desires to 
remove as far as possible the control and man- 
agement of the school from the realm of so- 
called practical politics and at the same time to 
place the control of the schools as far as practical 
in the hands of the people. Confirmation of 
division superintendents by the Senate means 
more or less political control. Confirmation by 
the State Board is unnecessary since the State 
Board has already passed upon the academic and 
professional qualifications of the appointee. 

The reasons for the organization suggested 
above are discussed in Chapter XVIII, page 242, 
of the Survey Report. The objections to the 
present State Board of Education are: 

1. There is no official responsibility directly or 
indirectly to the people. 

2. Two of its members elected by the people 
are elected on the basis of their fitness for 
other governmental duties. 

3. The method of selection enlarges the possi- 
bility of political influence in the actions oi 
the Board. 

4. The presence of institutional representatives 
on the Board is contrary to sound policy. 
They must pass upon State policies which 
affect the welfare of their own institutions 
to whom they are directly responsible. 

5. The presence of division superintendents of the 
Board is objectionable for the same reason. 

6. It is contrary to accepted standards to have 
the State Superintendent a member, much 
less the presiding officer of the State Board. 
(See Cubberley, Public School Administra- 
tion, page 33.) 


State Superintendent 


In Bulletin, 1924, No. 5, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, entitled, The 
Chief State School Official, it is shown that 33 
States provide for this office in their constitu- 
tions and 15 States make only statutory provis- 
ion for it. 

Thirty four States elect the State Superin- 
tendent by popular vote, eight States elect by 
the State Board of Education and six States 
provide for gubernatorial appointment. 

“The present tendency is towards permitting 
the State Board of Education to appoint. Popular 
election as a method is practically static, while 
appointment by the governor is clearly losing. 
Election by the general assembly, which formerly 
was a popular method, has not been used for 
several years.” 

The term of office is as follows: 


Indefinite tenure ........... 3 States 
eee 1 State 
Pee NR. sy panne pineiwnaws 2 States 
PO SUE ks cendvicssces 24 States 
Ce 1 State 
BE bck euredecrenaes 14 States 
SS oo itikidincevanden 3 States 


In 35 States he is a member of the State 
Board of Education. In 19 States he is secretary 
of the Board, in 16 States chairman, in 2 States 
secretary and treasurer, in 14 States the execu- 
tive officer. 

“The tendency is to make him the chief 
executive officer of the State Board. In those 
States which have no State Board, he is, as a 
matter of course, sole executive of the schools, 
and in many States where the legal relation be- 
tween him and the State Board has not been 
clearly defined by law, practice has made him 
the chief executive officer. 

“The State Board of Education is responsible 
to the Governor and the legislature for its acts, 
while the chief State school official is largely 
independent of all these, and may work with the 
State Board or against it, as he wishes. Such a 
relation is incongruous for the following reasons: 

“The double-headed control is dangerous, be- 
cause, as already implied, friction may develop 
between the two heads. Only a policy of friendly 
cooperation can prevent this. An antagonistic or 
antagonized chief State school official might be 
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ither tempted or driven to play politics against 
the State Board in the hope of securing re- 
election or of winning some favor or honor. 
Stull more, he might raise the constitutional ques- 
tion as to the right of the State Board to exer- 
cise educational control. In support of this con- 
tention he might claim that the makers of the 
constitution intended that the functions of his 
office should be integral and indivisible, and that, 
therefore, the State Board was usurping some 
of his rightful functions. 

“\Vhat is more, even where friendly coopera- 
tion exists between the two heads, there is apt 
to be duplication of effort and in consequence a 
waste. This is bound to occur frequently, for 
in this dual system of control there is a consider- 
able overlapping of functions. In general, the 
two heads occupy the same field, each having 
some control and supervision over such things 
as the certificating machinery, textbooks and 
courses of study, buildings, publicity, finances, 
inspecting of schools, pupils, and lower school 
officers. This possible duplication can best be 
prevented by centralizing functions under one 
head. 

“A similarly dubious organization exists in the 
typical State which permits the governor to ap- 
point the chief State school official, for here 
again we have two school heads, namely, the 
State Board of Education, usually appointed by 
the governor, and the chief State school official, 
also appointed by him. When the governor ap- 
points both heads, both are responsible to him, 
and he is thus in a position to effect some unity, 
should he have the time, inclination and educa- 
tional acumen to do so. However, it is putting 
too much responsibility on the governor to ex- 
pect him to effect such unity, and similarly too 
much faith in the cooperative inclinations and 
abilities of the two school heads to hope that 
will always work cooperatively. The 
awkward relation described above should be 
altered by permitting the State Board to appoint 
the chief State school official and to determine, 
partially, at least, the nature and extent of his 
labors, and to supervise and inspect their per- 
formance.” 

Objections to Virginia’s present method of 
selecting the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction are fully discussed on pages 246 and 


they 
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247 of the Survey Report. These briefly are as 
follows: 


1. Present practice makes the office political. 

2. The office requires professional and expert 
services. Success in securing election is more 
dependent on the candidate’s ability to con- 
duct a politcal campaign than on his ability 
to administer a system of education. 

3. The State Superintendent is elected by the 
people, but the State Board fixes his duties. 
If he were elected on a platform of definitely 
pledged education program, the State Board 
could absolutely block its fulfilment. 

4. There can be no proper division of the legis- 
lative and judicial functions of the Board 
and the technical and executive duties of the 
Superintendent under the present plan. 

5. Election is limited to a resident of Virginia. 
It may be desirable to select elsewhere. 

6. Popular election excludes all who are unable 
to finance a State-wide campagn. 

7. The salary cannot be changed during the 
term for which he is elected. No incentive 
can be offered to keep the best man. 


City School Organization 


The organization of city school boards is dis- 
cussed in City School Leaflet, No. 2, September, 
1922, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. The conclusions reached are as 
follows: 


1. A board of education is necessary. 

2. The board should be elected by the people. 

3. The board should be small, with a member- 
ship of about five or seven, elected at large 
for a term of from five to seven years. 

4. School board members should not receive 
pay for service as board members. 

5. City schools should be under State control. 
The school board should not be hampered in 
its work by detailed State laws; it should 
have freedom to develop as good a school 
system as the people of the city want. 

6. The school board should be independent of 
the city officials and should have power to 
determine within statutory limits the amount 
to be spent on schools. 

7. There should be few or no standing com- 
mittees. 
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8. The school board should confine itself to 
matters of policy and employ a_ superin- 
tendent and others to execute. 

9. There should be but one executive head to 
the school system, and that head should be 
the superintendent. 

This organization is further discussed on pages 
218, 219, 220 and 221 of Vol. IV, No. 4, Sep- 
tember, 1926, Research Bulletin of the National 
Iducation Association, A Handbook of Major 
ducational Issues (a copy of which is sent 
herewith). 

County School Boards 

Abolish the County Trustee Electoral Board 
and parallel the organization suggested for the 
cities. See pages 261 and 262 of the Survey 
Report. 

Finance 


The schools are State, not local, institutions. 
The State should bear a large proportion of the 
cost of the schools; some authorities say as much 
as seventy five per cent. (See Bulletin 1922, 
No. 6, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
IXducation, State Policies in Public School 
l‘inance.) The State fund should not be dis- 
tributed on the basis of population, but rather 
upon the basis of need to equalize educational 
opportunity. 

Strike from Section 135 of Article 9 of the 
Constitution the words: 

“nor more than five mills on the dollar.” 

Strike out from the same section the words: 

“to be apportioned on a basis of school popula- 
tion,” and insert in lieu thereof: 

“to be apportioned on a basis to be prescribed 
by law.” 

Strike out from the constitution Section 136 of 
Article 9, and insert in lieu thereof: 

‘“Ikach county, city and town, if the same be a 
separate school division, is authorized to raise 
additional sums by a tax on property, not to 
exceed in any one year a maximum to be fixed 
by law, to be apportioned and expended by the 
school board of such county, city and town in 
establishing and maintaining such schools as the 
public welfare and the standards set up by the 
State Board of Education may require. The 
school board of such county, city and town shall 
certify to the treasurer thereof the rate of school 
tax, which shall be collected at the same time and 


in the same manner as the taxes levied by the 
councils of the several cities and towns and the 
boards of supervisors of the several counties.” 
For a discussion of the control of local schoo! 
finances, see Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. II], Nos. 1 and 2, 
January and March, 1924, pages 27, 28, 29 and 30. 
A majority of all cities in the United States 
now have fiscally independent school boards. 


Conclusions 

1. Fiscally independent boards work better in 
practice. 

2. The complete control by school boards of 
city school finances makes for a continuity of 
educational policy. 

3. Financial independence of city school 
boards keeps politics out of the schools. 

“With an independent Board of Education, 
elected at a special non-partisan election from the 
city at large and given authority to manage its 
own affairs, without reference to the party in 
power at the ‘city hall,’ it is possible to exclude 
most of the political party elements. This is a 
very valid reason why the schools should be 
under the control of an elected, non-political body 
that is fiscally independent.” 

“The Educational Finance Inquiry has recent- 
ly completed a careful study of the whole ques- 
tion of fiscal independence or dependence for city 
school boards. The cost of the public schools 
per pupil in attendance in cities where school 
boards are entirely separate from any control by 
other municipal authorities, and levy, collect, and 
spend school taxes, is less than it is in cities 
where the school board is under the control of 
the municipal authorities in matters of school 
finance—that is, must present the budget recom- 
mendations to a reviewing authority who dete! 
mines the amount to be expended for schools 
and in many cases the amounts for each separate 
item of school maintenance.” 

School expenditures per pupil in 275 cities in 
the year 1919-20 were as follows: 


In fiscally independent cities........ $83.28 
In fiscally dependent cities.......... $84.20 


Respectfully submitted, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


JosepH H. SAUNDERS, Chairman 
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Advantages of Consolidation 


By NAT G. BARNHART, Principal, Meadowview Public School 


has an enrolment of 350 pupils and twelve 

teachers. It is housed in a fourteen-room, 
brick, steam-heated building of the most modern 
type. This is a result of the consolidation of five 
rural schools which were closed in June, 1924. 
That year’s attendance for these schools was 
85.4 per cent while for the session 1924-25 under 
consolidation it was 90.8 per cent. 

The term reports for these five institutions 
showed much retardation, or over-ageness, of 
pupils in the schools. When the data for the 
isolated schools and the consolidated schools are 
compared, they show that in the latter retarda- 
tion is reduced; that is, under better school con- 
ditions it is easier for the children to make nor- 
mal progress year after year in a nine months’ 
school than it was possible for them to do in five 
schools whose average was eight months. 

In the case of the isolated schools, 4.4 per cent 
of the enrolment was accelerated, 35.69 per cent 
was normal, 27 per cent was retarded one and 
two years while 32.91 per cent was retarded from 
three to eight years. A total of 59.91 per cent 
was retarded. 

The following figure shows the conditions 
which existed in these five schools at the close 
of the session in the spring of 1924. No count 
has been made as to how many pupils who failed 
to be promoted did not attend school in the fall 
of 1924. May the question be asked, How many 
of these who were branded as “failures” would 
rather face the storms of life than be classed as 
“repeaters” ? 


Tis Meadowview Public Elementary School 






Sal Median 

















f ~ ~Retarded 55.9i% ; Normal Accelerate 
35.6% 4.4% 
Figure 1. Prometionad results at the end ef the school year 
(Before consolidation) 


for the session in June, 1924. 


The solid vertical lines show the normal group 
which is 35.69 per cent while the large space at 
the left shows the retarded group—59.91 per 
cent. The dotted vertical line shows the median 
for the five schools. 

In the case of the consolidated school a dif- 
ferent situation was apparent at the end of the 
first school year. Of the enrolment, 6.49 per 
cent was accelerated, 50.7 per cent was normal 
and 42.81 per cent was retarded. The greatest 
Over-ageness was six years. (It was eight years 
the preceding year.) The average attendance in- 
creased 5.4 per cent bringing it up to 90.8 per 
cent. ‘The average percentage of attendance for 
all of the schools in Virginia for the same year 
was 76 per cent, or 14.8 per cent less than the 
Meadowview school for its first year. 

The results of non-promotion for the new 
school is shown in Figure 2. The data for this 
figure are based on the Term Reports of June, 
1925. 


........Median 





| 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 





Normal 


50.7% 


Retarded 42.81% Accelerated] 
6.49% 














Figure 2. Promotional results at the end of the first year 
after consolidation. The dotted vertical line shows the median. 


The over-ageness produced by the isolated 
rural schools brought to the new institution many 
pupils who had been taught at before—repeaters, 
if you please. This cost amounted to $3,759.47, 
to re-teach those children who had not been pro- 
moted the previous year. About one third of 
the pupils were in their grade for the second 
time. This cost represents 35.7 per cent of the 
total cost of the new school. 

The over-ageness in the second case is cost- 
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ing only 26.5 per cent of the total cost of the 
school for the year 1925-26. Since the school 
year is not over, the figures for the present ses- 
sion are about approximately correct. 

A bird’s-eye view of the promotional results 
are set forth by the following chart: 


Retarded Normal Accelerated 
Cubberley 15.2% 70.4% 14.4% 
1923-24 59.91% 35.69% 4.4% 
1924-25 


42.81% 50.7% 6.49% 


The Cubberley standard is used as a norm in 
this comparison and the other data are for the 
schools before and after consolidation. 


Transportation 


The cost of pupil transportation for the session 
1924-25 was $1,710. This included the hauling 
of one hundred and ninety children. The cost 
for the present school year will amount to about 
$2,433 on a nine months’ basis for the hauling 
of over two hundred pupils. The increase here 
is caused by hauling from a greater distance 
than the first year. 

The assignment of fewer grades per teacher 
has made it possible for the pupils to receive 
more individual training. Under the present 
organization the teachers having parts of two 
grades, or two sections of the same grade, have 
a maximum of thirty children in the room. The 
maximum for the teacher with one grade is thirty 
eight. Five of the twelve teachers have a college 
degree, or its equivalent. This is a standard 
above that possible for the average rural school. 


Measurement of Instruction 


Last year the question of standardized 
measurement of the instruction and progress was 
started in a meager way. The Ayres’ Spelling 
Scale was used in grades two to seven inclusive. 
Tests were given three times during the year, in 
October, January and March. The Gettysburg 
Handwriting Scale was used in grades five and 
seven, in October and March. The Courtis Re- 
search Tests in Arithmetic were used in grades 
six and seven. The two latter tests were given 
only one time. 

With these data remedial instruction and prac- 
tice drills were used wherever there seemed to 


be the greatest need. All that was needed, how- 
ever, could not be given with the other work 
which was demanding the time of the teachers 
and the principal in a crowded school. The 
children were greatly interested in this program 
and especially so in the spelling. They were 
always eager to see the graph which showed their 
standing with the other grades. This served as 
a fine way to motivate the work in the regular 
spelling, for the pupils seemed to want to pull 
their own class scores up as high as they could 
get them. 
Measurement of Intelligence 


In the present year the testing program has re- 
ceived more attention. It has meant more to the 
school. It has been a means to determine grade 
standing for comparative purposes and for 
diagnostic purposes also. The first purpose was 
to determine the pupil’s intelligence and mental 
age rating as compared with his chronological 
age. 

The Otis Group Intelligence Tests were used 
for this purpose in grades two to seven inclusive. 
This test was given to 288 children in September, 
1925. The mental age revealed shows that the 
median mental age for the school is 3.2 years 
lower than the median chronological age for the 
school. 

The diagram below shows the mental age curve 
with its median at 8.3 years drawn over the 
chronological age with its median at 11.5 years. 


Meadowview Public School, 
a7 — tested in September, 
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Figure 3. Mental age and Chronological age compared. The 
two vertical lines show the medians for the two groups. 


The data from these tests were used for classi- 
fication purposes from time to time and it was 
found that it was easier to place children in 
homogeneous working groups when due respect 
was given to the findings of the intelligence tests. 
To be sure the common sense judgment of the 
teachers was not disregarded when the scientific 











ita were available. The one was a great aid to 
he other. 

The Ayres’ Spelling Scale is taking the same 
lace in the school it held last year. Measure- 
ent in handwriting will be extended to all of 
the four higher grades. Standardized and In- 

mal Tests are being used in grammar in 
erades six and seven. 

[ach test is analyzed for its diagnostic value 
ind records are kept of both pupil and class per- 
formance. A class record sheet is used in making 
‘eport from the principal to the room teachers. 
‘his sheet calls attention to the class standing in 
relation to the norm, makes suggestions as to 
remedial instruction and special drill work that 
may be needed. In all except the intelligence 
tests the pupils are shown their own score and 
grade. This program has helped to motivate the 
regular work in the classrooms and it is liked by 

e teachers. 


Work in Silent Reading 


The informal silent reading tests which are 
being used (chiefly in the upper grades) have 
created the most interest of all the tests used in 
These are tests for speed and com- 
They are given at regular intervals, 
bi-monthly. Selections previously studied from 
the grade readers were used at first. The True- 
‘alse examination is used for a comprehension 
test. | 

The most striking results are exhibited in the 
seventh grade. Seven tests have been given, fif- 
teen days between each two. The first four in- 
luded old prose, the fifth was old poetry and the 
last two new prose selections. The class means 

averages) are given in the folloing table: 


the school. 
chension. 


Speed 163 226 244 269 247 269 209 
ompre- 
hension 5§ 82 95 105 56 92 11.6 


lhe composite class speed (average) from the 
above is 232 words per minute. The Virginia 
Course of Study sets the speed norm for silent 
reading at 250 words per minute. On this basis 
tlie seventh grade has a grade of 92.8 per cent at 
the end of the first semester. 
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For the comprehension score the norm is 9.7. 
The composite class mean is 8.5, which is a grade 
of 87.6 per cent. This is a gain of 36.1 per cent 
over the first comprehension test score. 


Summary 


A summary of the advantages of consolidation 
as shown in the Meadowview Public School is 
as follows: 

1. Better building equipment. 

2. An increase in the school term from 8.1 
months to a nine-month term. 

3. An increase in the attendance of 5.4 per 
cent. 

4. Decreased retardation of the children in the 
school 17.1 per cent in one year. 

5. Reduced the cost of teaching repeaters 9.2 
per cent. 

6. Many children ride on trucks which keep 
them from being exposed to rain and weather on 
their way to and from school. 

7. The pupils receive more individual instruc- 
tion, for the teacher has fewer grades and fewer 
children in the room. The average number of 
pupils per teacher for 1923-24 was 47.9, for 
1924-25 it was 37.6 pupils and for 1925-26 it was 
31.8 pupils per teacher. 

8. The teachers are better prepared and have 
had more experience. The year before consoli- 
dation there were two teachers with Normal Pro- 
fessional certificates, three with First Grade cer- 
tificates, two with Provisional Firsts, and three 
with Specials. Last year one teacher had a Normal 
Professional certificate, three held Collegiate cer- 
tificates, one held Elementary, and four held First 
Grade certificates. The average number of 
years’ experience for 1923-24 was 3.9 years while 
for 1924-25 it was 5.7 years and 1925-26 it was 
8.18 years. 

9. It brought into the school more scientific 
supervision. 

10. It has made measurement of pupil progress 
and instruction more specific for comparative 
and diagnostic purposes. 
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The History Teachers’ Declaration of Rights 


By JAMES ELLIOTT WALMSLEY 


UR first right is our own place in the 
curriculum. Many of us can recall when 

schools were rated by their mathematics 
courses, today most of them are rated by their 
courses, why not by their history 
courses? let me savy first, once, and again, that 
I have no word of criticism for the English 
teacher who thinks his work is fundamental, nor 
do I criticise his attempt to secure its recogni- 
tion. So far from criticising, I emulate him. Of 


English 


course we history teachers know he is wrong. 
How to say it can never be as important as what 
it was; correct grammar and fluent diction can 
never rank with civic knowledge and_ willing 
service; a grammatical error is disgraceful, a 
civic error is fatal. A man may misspell and not 
be a danger, the first citizen of Virginia was 
shaky on spelling; a man may know literature 
and reek with selfish ambition, Aaron Burr was 
a skilled Shakespearean reader ; a man may know 
all the graces of rhetoric and be not simply a 
useless citizen, he may be the tool of evil in the 
hands of more skilled agents of evil. 

I offer no objection when the English teacher 
asks me and the rest of the teachers to help him 
teach English and to grade written work, but I 
do ask him to recognize that the knowledge of 
what is done is vastly more important than the 
words in which we tell what is done. You do 
right if you remove the history teacher who says 
“have went”, but did you remove the English 
teacher who told her pupils one November morn- 
ing in 1920 that if Harding were elected that 
day every postmaster in the South would be re- 
moved and a negro put into his place? There 
are “have wents” in historic knowledge that do 
more than make one ridiculous, they make him a 
Setter be shaky in 
syntax than in world peace. I freely admit that 
I ought to be removed as a history teacher if I 
do not know the distinction between lie and lay, 
but I also demand that the English teacher, or 
the mathematics or science teacher, be removed 


sore in the body politic. 


who does not know the difference between a 
primary and an election. 


Has any country ever lost its liberty, degraded 
the character of its citizens or been a world 
danger because it did not know how to extract a 
cube root or calculate electrical resistance or 
parse the first sentence of Paradise Lost? But 
you and I know, and if we had done our duty 
the others would know, that the world in 1914 
plunged into hell because France and Germany, 
Kngland and Italy, had taught so-called “patriotic 
history” and a generation had grown up full of 
hate. What your English teachers teach today 
your scholars will say tomorrow, but what your 
history teachers teach today your citizens will do 
tomorrow. 

Our second right is necessary equipment. For 
the first, all we need to do is to set forth clearly 
what 
developed individual will acknowledge its prime 


history teaching does and any fully 
importance in the curriculum, but we have a 
long way to go before we can convince that 
same hard-headed individual that we need more 
than “the book” as necessary tools. Our science 
friends were wiser in their generation, they de- 
layed their entry into the school curriculum till 
they had established their claim that science 
could not be taught without laboratory, material 
and experiments. You and I know that history 
can no more be taught without collateral read- 
ing than chemistry can without test tubes, but 
we are content with saying so in history conven- 
tions. The average meeting of a history associa- 
tion is one of the most agreeable ways of wasting 
time that I know. We express our well-thought- 
out views to those who have the same well- 
thought-out views, bow to each other, go home 
to our little textbooks, and fancy that we are 
teaching. 

We must make it part of the warp and woof 
of our thinking that history is a process of think- 
ing, not of memorizing; that the history lesson 
is not to be learned, it is to be done; that learn- 
ing the answers to history problems is of the same 
value, and no more, as learning the answers 0 
arithmetical problems. It may help through ex- 
aminations; it certainly will not help throug! 
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life which is just one long examination on how 
much of historical growth we can accomplish. 
Only by comparing different views of historians, 
by reading in sources and by digging in docu- 
ments can we learn how our country came to its 
present complex stage. Do we expect the school 
boy to buy his own gas jets, retorts and 
No more should we expect him to 
Every school 


dynamos ? 
buy his own collateral reading. 
can buy a few collateral books, duplicated in 
the same proportion that laboratory equipment is 
duplicated, and if necessary can charge a small 
fee. I prefer to call working in sources a lab- 
oratory method in history, because then maybe 
| can get some return for the work done just as 
the science teacher has done in dignifying his 
work and setting a tradition, “No acceptable 
work without laboratory equipment.” 

When we have our proper place at the center 
of the curriculum, and are supplied with the 
necessary equipment, we are ready to declare 
our third right, the right to keep up such an 
esprit de corps as will limit the name of History 
Teacher to one who is trained as a History 
No board accepts an athletic director 
or a physics teacher unless he shows his certifi- 
cate of training, but too many boards feel that 
any one can teach history who can read well 
enough to hold a textbook and can write well 
enough to grade themes for other departments. 


Teacher. 


'ederal Home Economics money is available for 
those teachers only whose academic and pro- 
fessional training measures up to a rigid stand- 
ard. I believe with all my soul that any other 
teacher may more safely be deficient in ability 
and training than the one who deals directly 
with what we have done, who we are and what 
we will become. 

And now, when we claim and get our rightful 
rank, when we have our tools, when we prove 
our craftsmanship, have we finished our Declara- 
tion? The last and greatest yet remains, a 
solemn declaration that we will, we must, make 
our work what we claim. We must change the 
conditions where bright pupils hear well pre- 
pared recitations by a teacher. 
our job. 


We must define 


Primarily we wish our schools, under our lead- 
ership, to lay the foundations for right thinking. 


I know. of no way of judging the future but by 
To every man his own work but to 
The one work that only the 


the past. 
all men one work. 
laggard and the coward can neglect is the gov- 
ernment ofthe people by the people. We must 
learn to approach modern politics through his- 
tory, not history through modern politics. Only 
last year I knew a teacher fundamentally un- 
sound from this basic error. |] know of no more 
dangerous firebrand than the voter whose mind 
has not been trained to right thinking by his 
study of what his country and other countries 
have done and what results came from what was 
done. Whatever be your attitude toward the 
of the United 
organizations, you will 


States to [European 
that 
American people reflect the teaching which was 


relations 
political admit 
given them concerning Washington’s Farewell 
Address, Jefferson’s “entangling alliances” and 
Monroe’s famous Doctrine. Surely we will de- 
mand teachers who will not make out of history 
propaganda either for or against the World 
Court, who will resolutely refrain from giving 
students ready-made opinions, no matter how 
correct, but who will force the growing citizen 
to think and who will honestly recognize a 
student opinion even though it differ from that 
of the all-wise teacher. Is it too much to hope 
that even we may some day realize that the 
correctness or error of an individual opinion of 
an individual student is of the same importance 
as the artistic beauty of his first piece of manual 
work? The heavenly spark is the fact that he 
did it himself. 

After all we can maintain our advanced claims 
only by recognizing that history is a matter of 
training rather than of knowledge. Teach de- 
tails and facts, of course; but we want only 
such an amount of detail as will help the student 
to see how conclusions are reached and what the 
This means relative values, 
it means that the story of a mechanical invention 
may be of first importance, the life story of a 
general could rarely be so. Is Will Rogers 
writing humor or teaching history when he says 


conclusions mean. 


that Henry Ford has affected the life of America 
and Americans more than any other man in her 
history ? 


Dare we hope as our spiritual reward in the 
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case of both student and teacher to free the mind 
from presumptions and prejudices and from all 
purely conventional modes of thought? Leaving 
the pupil’s mind free to think through to a con- 
clusion, we can yet teach that there*is not, there 
never was an American history. We were part 
of a whole, in law till 1776, in politics till 1816 
or possibly till 1823, in morals and literature till 
the late 90’s, in economic interests and spiritual 
entanglements we are now more than ever in and 
of the world. We must frankly teach that we 
are a world power, for that is fact; we must 
encourage the pupil to think for himself what 
necessary consequences come from that fact, for 
that is education. 

Is this a difficult task, fit only for the idealist ¢ 
So be it. The times call for teachers whose lips 
have been touched with a coal from the living 
altar who will take the torn and tangled facts of 
a cruelly painful history and with them build a 
citizen who can face yet more difficult tasks in 
the future, who can do what we have failed to 
do. For our generation failed. 

We can at least look forward to our ideal 
student who will measure up to the historian’s 
description of \Woodrow Wilson: “He was 


accustomed to make up his mind on the basis of 
his own researches, and to change it without em- 
barassment when new facts presented them- 
selves.” 

If this be our teaching we can resolutely face 
the educational chaos of a changing curriculum 
and can highly resolve that our Declaration of 
Rights shall be made into a Bill of Rights that 
will be a landmark in the teaching in our own 
State and in our country. 

Is it too much to hope that this body of 
teachers will formally declare, and refuse to rest 
till they bring into realty, these rights: 

First. That the course of study in ever 
school recognize as of the first importance the 
study of social groups, past, present and future. 

Second. That no teaching of history be recog- 
nized which does not show familiarity with 
more than one text and with standard sources 

Third. That the term History Teacher be 
clearly and definitely understood to apply only 
to those trained as history teachers. 

Fourth. That the history teachers, as a special- 
ized group of experts, recognize their duty to lay 


the foundations for right and accurate thinking. 





Articulation of Junior Colleges in Virginia with the 
Schools Above and Below 


By THOMAS D. EASON 


HE junior college movement in Virginia 
has not become sufficiently well defined for 
the institutions of lower grade to establish 
standard practice in preparing students for the 
junior college or for the institutions of higher 
grade to establish uniform practice in accepting 
students from them. While most of the institu- 
tions now organized as junior colleges have been 
in operation for many years, it is only since 1914 
that an attempt has been made to adjust organ- 
ization to meet the requirements for standard 
junior colleges set up by the Virginia State 
Board of Education. 
So many different kinds of institutions are 


styled junior colleges that it is necessary at the 
outset to explain the nature of the junior college 


in Virginia. Of eleven junior colleges recognized 
by the State Board of Education in 1925, ten are 
for women and one is for men, though 
the institution for men admits women as 
day students. With respect to control, 
three are Baptist, two are Methodist, two are 
Presbyterian, one is Lutheran, one is United 
Brethren, and two are private. All of the jumior 
colleges maintain high school departments; all 
follow the practice of having instructors teach 
both college and high school subjects; all, except 
the institution for men, maintain departments o! 
music and art on a lower professional basis than 
that maintained for the academic departments; 
and all stress religious development through 


Christian influences. The composite of 
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inior colleges in Virginia is represented by an 

stitution for women which is decidedly re- 

cious but not narrowly sectarian; which com- 
lines high school, two years of college and 
ecial departments of art and music; which 
yerates dormitories; and which has about it a 
‘touch of the old-time finishing school. 

Interest in the junior college as a standard 
institution dates from May 30, 1912, when the 
iate Board of Education adopted the following 
report of its Committee on Institutions of 
Higher Learning: 


Us 


RESOLVED, That on and after June 1, 
1914, the Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion will recognize only three grades of 
academic institutions above the grade of 
high school, viz., the junior college, the 
college and the university. An institution 
to be registered as a junior college must 
present satisfactory evidence that it is doing 
at least the freshman and sophomore work 
of a standard college. The junior college 
may confer a diploma of graduation, but 
shall not confer any titled degree. 


In accordance with that resolution, the Board 
fixed the requirements for the Junior Collegiate 
certificate, and in 1914 recognized ten institu- 
tions whose graduates were eligible to receive 
that certificate. Only one of the junior colleges 
recognized by the State Board of Education was 
deliberately projected as such; and this, an insti- 
tution for men, is now considering the advisa- 
bility of adding departments of music and art 
and of admitting women. 

The fact that only three of the Virginia junior 
colleges have gained admittance to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
may account, in some measure, for the lack of 
uniformity on the part of the colleges in accept- 
ing credit for junior college work. 

The University of Virginia is in sympathy 
with the junior college movement, and has had 
applications from only two of the junior colleges 
for women and no applications from a graduate 
of a junior college for men. The Medical Col- 


lege of Virginia has had no applications from 
graduates of junior colleges but would look with 
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favor on those coming from junior colleges ac- 
credited by the State Board of Education. The 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute accepts without 
condition credit for those courses which are in 
accord with the curricula offered there. 

Graduates of junior colleges who enter the 
State Teachers Colleges to complete the two-year 
course leading to the Normal Professional cer- 
tificate (for teaching in the elementary grades) 
are credited with the academic courses com- 
pleted but are not allowed credit on all of the 
education courses. If a junior college graduate 
wishes to work toward a degree in a teachers 
college, she will be allowed credit for two years 
of college work by some of the colleges, but 
others will accept only a part of the work. 

The private colleges, in accepting the work 
done in the junior colleges, show considerable 
variation in their methods of assigning credit for 
work completed. Three of them accept without 
condition credit for two years of work; three 
accept the work conditionally; and one accepts 
credit for two years of work without condition 
from some of the junior colleges but refuses un- 
conditional acceptance to others. 

In the preparation of this paper, which you 
have already discovered is not very scientific in 
its approach, I freely admit that I have not 
attempted an exhaustive study. In consequence, 
I am not prepared to submit the usual data on 
averages, means, quartiles, coefficients of correla- 
tion, and those other pedagogical shibboleths 
which have their places but sometimes cloud the 
issue. At a later date I hope to submit a statis- 
tical report on the junior college movement in 
Virginia. Through personal contact and cor- 
respondence, I have tried to get the attitude of 
the college heads toward junior colleges in Vir- 
ginia; and while I cannot reduce their judgment 
to figures, I shall try to express it in the follow- 
ing general terms. 

The advantages, viewed from the standpoint 
of the standard colleges, are that the junior 
colleges (1) have a place in the educational 
system of Virginia; (2) will increase in num- 
bers; (3) will relieve the congestion in the first 
and second years of college; (4) will serve well 
those who attend college but two years. In 
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poiating out the shortcomings of the junior 
colleges those criticisms most often mentioned 
are that they (1) are institutions still in the mak- 
ing; (2) are not doing work that is equivalent 
either in content or grade to that done in the 
freshman and sophomore years of standard 
colleges; (3) do not have faculties which are as 
well trained or as experienced as those who teach 
freshmen and sophomores in standard colleges ; 
(4) do not have laboratories completely equipped 
for real college work in the sciences; and (5) do 
not make a clear distinction between college and 
high school work. 

And now for my own opinion which is based 
on inspections of most of the junior colleges 
and study of the records and reports of all of 
them. The junior colleges will not attract large 
numbers of students from accredited high 
schools nor secure from the standard colleges 
uniform recognition of. work completed until 
they thoroughly define the place that they should 
occupy in both the public and private systems of 
education in Virginia. The advocates of the 
junior college, like those who advocate vocational 
educatien, are in the position of having to 
demonstrate to those of the established order 
that the innovation is practical and capable of 
improving the current practices in education. 
The high school graduate wants assurance that 
his junior college work will not be discounted 
when he applies for admission to the third year 
of college; and the college dean wishes to be 
assured that the junior college graduate is ready 
for advanced work in a standard college. 

The average of the junior college work does 
not appear to be equivalent in scope and quality 
to that done in the first two years of college, 
though, with the tremendous improvement that 
is now being accomplished in junior colleges, it 
soon should be. 

The practice of conducting under the same 
management a junior college, a high school and a 
school of music and art has a tendency to divert 
attention from the college department. If the 
existence of junior colleges depends on the opera- 
tion of a sort of three-ring educational circus 
and there is nothing inherently wrong in such an 
arrangement, the junior colleges should coordi- 


nate the three enterprises sufficiently well to 
satisfy the high school people on the one hand 
and the college people on the other that the work 
of college grade is receiving due emphasis. 

The junior colleges may occupy with profit to 
themselves and to the scheme of education in 
Virginia any One of a number of places. 

In the first place, they may continue the com- 
bination of four-year high school, two-year 
college and special departments of music and art 
provided the high school is accredited and the 
special departments can be placed on a college 
level. An arrangement of this sort, so far as the 
high school and college are concerned, is in ac- 
cord with a recent pronouncement of Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, who, in discussing A Program of Edu- 
cation Which is Scientifically Sound, says 


A six-year elementary school should be 
organized to take care of all the fundamen- 
tal training of pupils. Following this should 
be a secondary school six years in length 
covering what is now covered in the ordi- 
nary high school and in the first two years 
of college. At the end of these twelve years 
the pupils’ general education should be 
measurably completed and he should be 
equipped with the mathematics and lan- 
guages and elementary science necessary to 
prepare him for specialized study. At 
eighteen years of age instead of twenty, he 
ought to be ready for the advanced pro- 
fessional training which must now wait un- 
til he is twenty-two. The six-year secondary 
school which is thus proposed should not 
train its pupils in general lines only; it 
should also select its pupils for various 
types of advanced work. Thus it should 
deliver to the professional schools a group 
of students especially equipped for advanced 
study. 


In Virginia we have already reduced educa- 
tion below the college level to eleven years, and 
instead of attempting to add the twelfth year I 
should prefer to see effort directed toward a 
scheme in keeping with the proposal of Dr. Judd. 

In the second place, gradual falling off of 
enrolment in the first and second years of the 
high school departments of junior colleges may 
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force an organization consisting of two years of 
high school and two years of college. Such a 
grouping would make possible an_ institution 
hearing somewhat the same relation to the 
four-year high school aid the standard college 
that the junior high school bears to the elemen- 
tary school and the high school. In such a school 
there should be no arbitrary division between high 
school and college, the new organization bringing 
about an institution which is as much a four-year 
unit as is the standard college and the standard 
high school. The instructors should, of course, 
be persons of scholarly attainment but they 
should be appointed because of their ability to 
impart knowledge rather than for their ability as 
research scholars. In an institution of this nature 
the arbitrary separation of high school and col- 
lege would be eliminated and since few of the 
junior colleges in Virginia are prepared to make 
an absolute separation of high school and college, 
the four-year unit should find some advocates. 
As a third possible organization there is the 
separate and distinct two-year institution of col- 
legiate grade. While such an institution would 
have the advantage of centering all effort in 
strictly collegiate instruction and would be wel- 
comed by the colleges, I see little to indicate that 
it will be attempted in Virginia in the near future. 
As institutions for the training of teachers the 
junior colleges are not as well equipped as the 
teachers colleges, nor are their efforts in the train- 
ing of teachers very kindly received by the 
teachers colleges. The certification regulations of 
the State and the requirements for teaching in the 
cities restrict the junior colleges to the training 
of teachers for the small town and rural schools. 
The cities require college graduation as a pre- 
requisite for high school teaching and graduation 
from a standard two-year teacher-training school 
aS a minimum preparation for elementary teach- 
ers. Since the junior colleges provide neither 
four years of college work nor two years of 
normal school work, their graduates, if they teach 
in Virginia, must teach in the rural schools. In 
rural schools the junior college graduate is forced 
to attempt a type of teaching in which she has 
secured but little specific training. The rapid 


advances that are being made in the require- 
ments for high school teaching will, within the 
next three or four years, force the junior col- 
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leges from the field of high school teacher train- 
ing, and the tendency to insist that teachers in 
elementary schools be graduates of standard 
teacher-training schools will eventually force the 
junior colleges from that field of teacher prepara- 
tion. The junior colleges may organize standard 
two-year teacher-training departments for ele- 
mentary teachers. Such a procedure, however, 
would require a corps of instructors specially 
prepared for normal school work and educational 
facilities for student teaching, to say nothing of 
the fact that the junior colleges would enter a 
field where work is already being carried on by 
the four State teachers colleges, the College of 
William and Mary and the summer quarter of 
the University of Virginia. With seven State 
institutions already in the field of training ele- 
mentary teachers for the highest grade of license 
offered by the State, it does not appear expedient 
for the junior colleges to add standard teacher- 
training departments. For the immediate future, 
1 suggest that the limited work of training teach- 
ers be continued but that plans be made for its 
gradual elimination. As a place where future 
teachers may secure two years of pre-professional 
work of college grade, though, the junior college 
strikes me as being excellent. 

What then is left for the junior college to do? 
Three things, so far as the college work is con- 
cerned: First, offer for those who will complete 
their education in the junior college as liberal an 
education as can be given in two years, education 
it must be remembered, which will fit them for 
earning and serving; second, offer pre-profes- 
sional courses for those who will continue their 
studies in education, law, engineering, medicine, 
etc. ; and third, offer a strictly cultural course for 
the benefit of those who, without any considera- 
tion of professional training, wish to complete 
such a course in a standard college. 

I am quite in accord with the educational 
philosophy underlying the municipal junior col- 
leges operated in connection with high schools 
located in cities of moderate size. In Virginia, 
however, there is not quite so pressing a need 
for this upward expansion of the high school 
curriculum as is found in those States where so 
many phases of higher education are carried on 
at the State university. While the University of 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MASTERY OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF ADDITION 
By RACHEL E. GREGG 


HIS is the age of prevention. Instead of 

being satisfied with cures for existing evils, 

whether these be physical, social or econo- 
mic, science is trying to find ways of preventing 
the occurrence of wrong conditions. Applying 
this principle to education, teachers are now try- 
ing to prevent the formation of wrong habits in- 
stead of spending time and energy, and also 
money, in correcting them. In order to prevent 
the formation of any wrong habit it is neces- 
sary to analyze every process to determine each 
simple step involved and the relation existing 
among these steps. 

A further application of this method to the 
process of addition shows that there are degrees 
of difhcutly existing among the addition combina- 
tions and that there are about fifteen different 
steps, each presenting a new difficulty, in the 
process of addition. If a teacher has the entire 
process carefully mapped out before she begins 
teaching addition in the second grade; if she 
knows which combinations have been proven 
through scientific investigation to cause most 
trouble for the third grade; if she knows each 
step in the addition process and the order in 
which these should be studied; and if she will 
regulate her class work so that no pupil has to 
attack a new step before the last difficulty has 
been thoroughly mastered, she will have no need 
for corrective drills in addition. 

Even though pupils have been taught the num- 
ber combinations in the first or second grade it is 
important to continue the drill on them. In order 
to distribute this drill where it is most needed it is 
important to know which combinations have 
caused the greatest difficulty. 


1Two important studies agree on the combina- 


1Clapp, Frank L. The Number Combinations: Their 
Relative Difficulty and the Frequency of Their Appear- 
ance in Textbooks. Bureau of Educational Research, 
Bulletin No. 2, Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin, 1924, pp. 22-23. 

Heilman, J. D., and Shultis, Frank W. A study in 
Addition. Research Bulletin No. 1, Greeley, Colorado; 


Colorado State Teachers College, 1916, pp. 16. 


tions which are the twenty most difficult ones. 
These twenty combinations are as follows: 


7+9 5+9 9+8 7+5 
9+7 8+ 6 8+7 4+9 
6+9 9+ 5 5+8 6+7 
9+ 6 8+9 5+7 9+ 4 
60+8 7+8 8+ 5 7+6 


Several other conclusions from these studies 
should help the teacher in her drill on the addi- 
tion combinations. First, that a ?‘combination 
presented in direct and reverse fashion, as 
4+ 7 and 7+ 9, may be very unequal in dif- 
ficulty and that both forms should be tauglit. 
There is clear evidence to support the teaching 
of the one hundred addition combinations ratlier 
than only forty five.” (If the teacher preters 
io present the zero only in column addition, there 
would be but eighty one combinations to be 
taught. ) 

Second, there is much evidence favoring the 
teaching of the zero in columns rather than as 
combinations. Clapp found that “the zero com- 
binations afford much greater difficulty whien 
presented singly than when presented in prob- 
lems.” A study of the Clapp table shows that 
the combination 0 + 6 ranks 39th in difficulty for 
a third grade, while 3+ 6 ranks 45th in dif- 
ficulty. The relative rank of difficulty of these 
combinations in the fourth grade are 28 and 70. 
When these combinations are used in problems, 
it is found that O + 6 ranks 66th and 3 + 6 rank: 
28th in difficulty in the fourth grade. 

A third conclusion reached was that the 
doubles were the easiest combinations to lear 
and the combinations with one, such as 9-1, 
next in difficulty, although 9+ 1 is less dif 
ficult than 1 + 9. 

A fourth conclusion drawn from these studies 
is that the addition combinations should re 
drill in the grades above the third, as the stt 
show continued difficulties. 


1Buswell, Guy T., and Judd, Charles H. Suni 
of Educational Investigations Relating to Arithinetic 
Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 27, U: 
sity of Chicago, 1925, p. 5 
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Drills on addition combinations should always 
e rapid so as to prevent counting, or to correct 
the habit of counting if there are any pupils who 

ave formed such a habit. For this reason any 

device which is used to stimulate interest and 
attention should be simple enough to permit for 
rapid work. The usual devices are flash cards, 
wheel drills and simple games. If flash cards 
ire used, the teacher should arrange that the card 
should be exposed for the shortest possible time 
ecessary for children to recognize the figures. 
|f it is best to introduce the play element, call the 
ombinations on the cards “Moving Pictures” and 
the answer to be given by the pupil the name, 
title or caption. If a spinning wheel is used, the 
icacher should time each person who spins the 
vheel and the score should include correctness 
and time. A very simple game which centers at- 
‘cntion on the combinations to be drilled has been 
used for many years yet it combines all of the 
elements necessary for motivating a drill. This 
game uses the interest in “guessing” an unknown 
number. The leader says, “I am thinking of two 
numbers which make 9. What are the numbers ?”’ 
\ child answers, “Are they 4 and 5 are 9?” 
The leader says, “No, they are not 4 and 5 are 
9.” Another child says, “Are they 6 and 3 are 
9°” And the game continues until the right com- 
bination is given. The child who gives the cor- 
rect combination then becomes leader. Varia- 
tions of this game can be used. 

Drill upon difficult combinations should be re- 
peated frequently during the second and third 
grades. These drills should be of short dura- 
tion; usually ten minutes is quite long enough. 
Tests should also be given in order to discover 
the abilities of the pupils. These tests should 
be mimeographed so that the children do not have 
to copy the figures. There are two reasons for 
this. In the first place, it avoids errors from 
copying the figures incorrectly; in the second 
place, it is impossible to time a test which has 
to be copied. 

A test similar to the following should be given 

the latter part of the second grade and dur- 
ing the third grade. Tests similar to these may 
be found in many recent arithmetics. _*Wash- 


Washburne Individual Arithmetics for Grades 1 to 6. 
300k I for Books I, II, III, IV, V, Experimental 


Edition, 1925. Winnetka Individual Materials, Inc., 


Horace Mann School, Winnetka, I11. 
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burne’s /ndividual Arithmetics, Test Book, fur- 
nish well graded tests for the combinations in 
addition. 


Tests 


Allow one minute for children of the second 
grade to complete this test. For third grade 
pupils allow thirty seconds. These are not 
standardized tests, therefore the time allowed for 
the tests has been approximated. 

Have pupils fold a piece of tablet paper five 
times. Tell them to place the folded paper under 
the first row of examples and write only the 
answers on the paper. 

When the pupils are ready, say “Go!” When 
the time is up, say “Stop!” 


Test A 
2 2 3 3 5 2 4 2 
2 9 3 6 5 7 4 8 
6 6 9 7 ) 2 1 8 
6 2 7 1 6 2 2 
2 7 8 2 8 ) 2 3 
1 2 5 1 9 4 1 


4 6 2 5 6 3 7 

1 2 3 1 2 1 2 1 

4 5 1 1 5 4 1 3 

2 3 4 4 3 4 
Test B 


Allow one minute for pupils of the second 
grade to complete this test; allow thirty seconds 
for pupils of the third grade. Use the same 
method as described under Test A. 


1 4 3 ] 7 
5 7 9 6 4 
+ 1 3 1 3 
8 7 é 8 7 
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Ss } } 8 3 

} 5 6 5 

7 6 iS Y 6 

3 4 6 3 5 
Test C 


Use the same instruction and time as given 
under Test B. 


9 8 
9 5 6 4 6 


io) 
NI 


6 4 7 7 5 
7 9 9 5 9 
8 5 9g 5 6 
5 7 7 8 
e) 7 9 6 8 


6 8 8 9 7 


Such tests as these should also be used as 
practice tests in order that the pupils may lessen 
the time in which it takes them to write each 
answer correctly. 

A variation of these tests may be secured on 
having the pupils give the answer orally in one 
half of the time allotted for writing the answers. 


The Vocabulary of Addition 


Each process in arithmetic has a number of 
words which are used to express some element 
Very little attention has been 
It has been 
generally assumed that pupils would gain this 


of the process. 
given to this phase of arithmetic. 


knowledge without direct teaching, but as in each 
of the sciences it is necessary for the pupils to 
master the vocabulary if they are to understand 
the subject. 

The more recently published arithmetics 
provide exercises which teach the pupil both the 
sign language and the vocabulary of addition. 
Such exercises as the following should be given 
if the text used in the State does not provide 
similar exercises : 


9 and 9 are 18. 


This may be written 


9490= 16: 
which means are. 


Place your pencil on the sign 
This is read nine plus 
nine equals 18. 


The sum of 4 and 6 is 10. 

The answer in addition is called the sum, 
thus 10 is the sum of 4 and 6. 

What is the sum of 6 and 9? 

Add 4 and 7. This means the same as 
4+7. 

Find the sum of 4 and 5. 

4 

the same as + 5 


This means 


A practice exercise to follow such a lesson 
might be as follows: 








1. 6 and 8 are 

2.4475 

3. The sum of 6 and 4 is — 

4. Find the sum of 8 and 3. 

5. Add 2 and 4. 

6. 4 plus 6 equals — 

7. 6 and 9 are ——. 

8. What is the sum of 6 and 4? 
8 

9. Add these + 9 


10. 7 plus 6 is - 


First Steps in Teaching the Process of Addition 


In developing the process of addition, an effort 
has been made to analyze each step according to 
the difficulty involved. No arithmetic textbook 
will be found which will furnish all of the drill 
material needed to teach the process to the aver- 
age or slow pupils. The teacher of the second 
and third grades should arrange sufficient drill 
material for each step in this process. It is not 
necessary to have different examples for each 
lesson, but care should be taken to rearrange 
these examples so that pupils will not write the 
sums from memory. An arithmetic notebook 
will require some time to prepare, probably, but 
it will repay the teacher who has used her spare 
time to secure this material. 

Step I. The pupils have had drill upon the 
addition combinations in several forms. It would 
be well to give the following test before taking 
up Step II. 

Combinations whose products are less than ten 


ces 


tio 


L 


foun 
pel 10 
large] 
in mi 
derstz 
trans] 
pupil 


nd o 





400 t 
few ¢ 


eae ae 
under 











IS 
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4 3 3 2 2 3 2 1 
5 5 6 6 7 + 5 6 
l 5 4 4 6 5 5 7 
8 4 + 3 3 3 2 2 
8 6 7 6 3 + 2 l 
l 2 l 1 3 1 4 7 
3 4 5 2 1 3 1 2 
l 2 1 3 4 2 5 4 


— 
—" 
— 


3 2 1 1 


Step II. The second step in teaching the pro- 
cess of column addition is to use the combina- 
tions listed above in a serial drill as follows: 


4 14 24 34 44 54 64 74 84 94 
' > tt &€$< se &¢ Fe SF FF F 


: 43 53 63 73 
§ § & & &e F&F EF 3 ee 


z2izt#aZaz 

6 6 6 6 ete. 
2 if &@ 

7 7 7 ete 
3% @ 


Step III. The third step in column addition is 
to present examples, having two columns and 
two addends with no sum exceeding nine, such as 


32 45 35 36 16 
44 21 22 63 72 ete. 


There are about 144 different arrangements of 
the combinations given under Step I. This will 
give a good deal of material for practice. 

The pupils must be taught to habitate the fol- 
lowing : 


1. Add the right hand column first, then the 
second column. 
2. In the example 32 
44 


See + and 2, think sia, write 6. 
See 3 and 4, think seven, write 7. 





Vitalizing Caesar 
By MARY RICHESON, Lexington High School 


AY the foundation with care; keep up the 
interest. Let this be the slogan in vitaliz- 
ing Caesar. The time to begin laying this 

foundation is the first year, for upon this critical 

period the future success or failure with Caesar 
largely depends. Throughout the first year, keep 
in mind this objective—ability to read and un- 
derstand Latin, particularly the more difficult 
translation of Caesar that is to follow. If the 
pupil is to be ready for this, he should have at the 


nd of the first two semesters a mastery of from 
+00 to 500 words, a functional knowledge of a 
few of the most important forms and a thorough 
understanding of those principles of syntax that 


are essential to his getting the thought of the 
Latin sentence being read. 


At the beginning of the second year, the foun- 
dation must be strengthened further. First, spend 
two or three weeks in reviewing such funda- 
mental principles as Ablative Absolute, gerundive 
constructions, infinitive in indirect statement with 
Accusative subject, and the most commonly used 
When the 
class begins the translation of Caesar, take a 
large part of each period to show the pupils how 





subjunctives—purpose and result. 


to attack a long sentence, how to break it up into 
parts, impressing upon them the fact that Caesar’s 
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sentences make sense and that they in translating 
must get sense from them. 

It is necessary, furthermore, to train the class 
to build up a Caesar vocabulary. From the first, 
discourage the habit of looking up every new 
word; urge the pupils to try to get the meaning 
of the new word from its relation to a familiar 
one or from the context. When it is necessary 
to consult the vocabulary, underscore the word 
looked up; later, review it so as to avoid looking 
it up a second time. Some pupils keep in their 
notebooks a list of such new words as are of 
sufficient importance to demand a_ thorough 
mastery of, because of their frequent occurrence, 
and learn them. Moreover, much time can be 
saved by remembering that all ficios come from 
facio, all cipios from capio, etc. It is also help- 
ful to pick out idioms and phrases common in 
Caesar, such as bellum gerunt, ad eas res con- 
ficiendas, imperio potiri, and have the pupils make 
a list of these and memorize them as it is im- 
portant that they see phrases as a whole and 
know their meaning. The pamphlet, Idioms in 
Caesar, issued by the Service Bureau for Classi- 
cal Teachers at Teachers College, New York, 
contains the most common. Lay the kind of 
foundation that will enable the pupils to gain a 
hold on Caesar, then throw them on their own 
responsibility. 

Though the foundation may be regarded as the 
sine qua non, no Caesar class can be a success 
unless there is a genuine interest and this must 
be sustained by every conceivable means. The 
story itself can be made vitalizing. Before tak- 
ing up the translation for the day, get the thought 
connection with the preceding chapters; oc- 
casionally review the story from the beginning 
to the point reached by the class. After the day’s 
assignment has been translated, see that each 
pupil has the thought content. Do this by asking 
pertinent questions such as “What is the chief 
point in this paragraph or chapter?” “Who sent 
envoys to Caesar?” “For what purpose?” “What 
was the outcome of the conference?” It is also 
a good idea to have the pupils jot down in their 
notebooks a few main facts of each chapter as 
this will enable them to get the story and to see 
that the chapters are not isolated but are parts 
of a continuous, connected narrative. Be sure 
to call attention to the scenes of dramatic in- 


or 


terest, many of which, such as the conference 
between Caesar and Ariovistus, lend themselves 
admirably to dramatization. And don’t forget 
the Orgetorix incident in Book 1; it is a thrilling 
story of swift movement with a striking climax. 

Associated with story interest is character in- 
terest, particuiarly that of Caesar himself as re- 
vealed in his writings. Help the pupils to feel 
that Caesar is a fascinating person, a great gen- 
eral, a great man. Topics on his life and per- 
sonality may be assigned for class discussion of 
four or five minutes; for this purpose Holmes’ 
Conquest of Gaul and Froude’s Caesar, a 
Sketch furnish an abundance of additional ma- 
terial. Another person of note is Ariovistus 
whose character can be better understood by com- 
paring him with William II, the Ex-Kaiser. 
A striking similarity will be seen. In connection 
with Ariovistus, point out the fact that civiliza- 
tion had its first contact with the Germans more 
than 2,000 years ago. Dumnorix and other 
characters can also be assigned to individuals for 
brief characterizations before the class. 

A knowledge of the geography of Gaul is in- 
dispensable to story interest. For identifying and 
locating well-known places—Helvetia and the 
Jura Mountains for example, use any good map 
of Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul, such as Gaul for 
the Study of Caesar which can be got from the 
McConnell Map Company of Chicago. Maps 
drawn on the board with colored chalk showing 
the location of rivers, mountains, towns of im- 
portance and campaign routes will hold the at- 
tention of the class and help to make geography 
clear. 

A further means of stimulating interest is 
tying up ancient and modern warfare. Recently 
two enthusiastic boys worked out such a com- 
parison as a special project and presented it at a 
meeting of our Caesar Club. It was great fun 
and taught them, as one of the class expressed it, 
“more than they ever would have got from trans- 
lation.” The battle grounds of Caesar’s day can 
also be made to live by identifying them with the 
scenes of action of the World War: the Matrona 
River becomes the Marne; the Rhenus suggests 
the Rhine; the name Remi survives in Rheims. 
Caesar characterized the Belgians as “fortissimi 
horum omnium” and assigned as the reason there- 
of that they were neighbors of the Germans and 
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continually waged war with them. Tie this state- 
ment up with the last war by showing how the 
Belgians lived up to their reputation for bravery 
and opposed the Kaiser’s violation of their neu- 
trality. 

In sight translation—incidentally, it is well to 
have a short passage of sight every day—enthu- 
siasm may be aroused by having one member of 
the class translate till he makes a mistake, then 
nother take it up and continue till he, too, gives 
. wrong translation. To enable the pupil to get 
ihe thought more readily, read the Latin aloud 
to him slowly and effectively, grouping phrases 
or clauses. Insist that he try to grasp the thought 
of the Latin sentence in the Latin order and the 
thought of the entire paragraph before any trans- 
lation is attempted. First, have the translation 
in the Latin order; then, at the end of the para- 
craph or of the sentence, if it is a long one, re- 
juire an idiomatic English version. Let the 
soal be—‘‘think in Latin, learn to read Latin.” 

This goal, however, can never be reached un- 
‘ess the pupils know the forms and construction. 
‘o maintain interest in this phase of Caesar and 

} teach it more thoroughly, try varying the work 
each day. For instance, drill for five or ten min- 
utes on Ablatives one day; the following, stress 
Accusatives, continuing in a similar manner with 
the other cases. Another day, emphasize declen- 
sions or classes of pronouns. Next, take up 
verbs and verb ,forms, changing the drill each 
lay until the essential principles of syntax have 
been mastered. The Globe Outline Series, pub- 
lished by the Globe Company of New York, is an 
excellent aid in teaching both forms and syntax. 
Occasionally, use ten minutes of the period for a 
short, snappy, objective quiz and give the pupils 
erades that they may see where they stand. Make 
this phase of Caesar competitive, as far as pos- 
sible, as it is conducive to quick thinking and 
keeps everyone working. 

There are numerous other devices for vitalizing 

iesar, one of the most popular of which, from 

‘pupils’ standpoint, is collateral reading. Place 
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on the bulletin board in the library a list of such 
books as A Friend of Caesar by Davis, The Con- 
quered by Mitchison, The Unwilling Vestal by 
White and Lucius by Church, one of which must 
be read. A five-minute oral report of the read- 
ing may be given before the class or a written 
one of fifty words may be handed in. Sometimes 
it is well to break the monotony by having Caesar 
scrapbooks made, reading sight for a day or two 
while the material is being put into shape. There 
is also the class bulletin board on which pictures 
and articles pertaining to Roman life can be dis- 
played. A further means of arousing interest is 
having the class draw a Roman camp, maps, or 
particular battles with the location of troops as 
that of the Axona. Exhibit these drawings and 
have a committee, possibly of upper classmen, 
judge them, awarding ribbons for first, second 
and third best. 

Probably nothing, however, makes so strong 
an appeal to the entire group as a Latin play or 
pageant as everyone can help in some way in the 
presentation. If the class is a strong one, have 
them write the play and put it on as a project, 
but if this original production is impossible, adapt 
Christus Parvulus or Christus Triumphator by 
Dwight Robinson to the ability of the particular 
group. Last Christmas a pageant based on 
Christus Parvulus was given at assembly in our 
school and made a hit with both Latin and non- 
Latin pupils. Of course everyone uses lantern 
slides with talks on Roman life to revivify the 
past. Should slides not be available, make a col- 
lection of pictures and picture post cards to use 
for the purpose. The Service Bureau publishes 
a bulletin, Pictures for the Classical Teacher, and 
numbers can also be got from old Latin text- 
books. But whatever the device or the project 
for vitalizing Caesar may be, the class must be 
kept working with the realization that they are 
nearing their goal—reading Caesar understand- 
ingly—and there will be less opportunity for dis- 
couragement with its concomitant monotony and 
possibile failure. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1927 


District A 


CAROLINE: President, F. B. Kale, Sparta; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Hermine Coghill, Woodford. 

Essex: President, D. D. Forrest, Tappahannock ; 
Vice President, Maury Hundley, Dunnsville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elizabeth DeShazo, Center Cross. 

KinG GeorGe: President, Charles Brownley, King 
George; Vice President, Mrs. B. W. Whitehouse, 
Shiloh; Secretary-lreasurer, Edna Grigsby, Index. 

LANCASTER:. President, J. E. Currell, Weems; Vice 
President, Louise Stewart, Ottoman; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. P. M. Gresham, Lancaster. 

MippLEsEX: (No report). 

NorTHUMBERLAND: President, J. W. Derflinger, Reed- 
ville; Vice President, C. E. Smither, Wicomico Church ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss C. Lee Clark, Callao. 

RichMonp County: President, C. M. Richmond, 
Farnham; Vice President, C. A. Lindsey, Warsaw; 
Secretary-lreasurer, Miss E. Payne, Warsaw. 

SpotsyLVANIA: (No report). 

Srarrorp: President, Gilbert Rollins, Stafford; Vice 
President, Eloise Hughes, Fredericksburg, Route No. 2; 
Secretary-!reasurer, Ruth Creighton, Stafford. 

WESTMORELAND: (No report). 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Mrs. Elizabeth Courtney, 
Lee Avenue, Fredericksburg; Vice President, Edith 
Keller, Fredericksburg; Secretary, Miss G. Lankford, 
Hanover Street, Fredericksburg; Treasurer, Miss Mary 
Bristow, 728 Fair Street, Fredericksburg. 


District B 


Accomac: President, H. S. Powell, Wachapreague; 
Vice President, C. T. Huckstep, Parksley; Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. W. Nock, Bloxom. 

EvizaseEtH City: President, Roy Kyle, Phoebus; 
Vice President, Katharine Wicker, 1346 22nd Street, 
Newport News; Secretary, Lynette M. Brock, Hampton, 
R. F. D. 4; Treasurer, Mrs. A. M. Tall, 1353 24th Street, 
Newport News. 

GLoucesTtER: President, E. Hambrick, Gloucester ; 
Vice President, E. D. Flory, Gloucester; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. T. Harris, Gloucester Point. 

Iste or WicHT: President, C. H. Sales, Windsor; 
Vice President, J. H. Lassiter, Smithfield; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Blanche Daughtrey, Franklin. 

MatHeEws: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 
Vice President, L. L. Smith, New Point; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. F. Williams, Cobbs Creek. 

NANSEMOND: President, G. C. Mann, Cypress Chapel ; 
Vice President, C. T. Roach, Suffolk, R. F. D.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. P. O. Parker, Whaleyville. 

Norrotk: President, G. C. Outland, South Norfolk; 
Vice President, H. C. Barnes, Norview; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mabel Kiracofe, 637 Georgia Ave., Norfolk. 

NorTHAMPTON: (No report). 

Princess ANNE: President, J. H. Carroll, Oceana; 


Secretary-Treasurer, W. W. Johnson, Kempsville High 
School, Norfolk. 

SOUTHAMPTON: President, H. L. Duff, Newsoms; 
Vice President, F. T. Joyner, Ivor; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Fannie L. Eggleston, Courtland. 

Warwick: President, Mrs, E. C. Madison, Denbigh; 
Vice President, Dorothy Truitt, Morrison; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jessie M. Kellam, Morrison. 

York: (No report). 

Newport News: President, Lamar R. Stanley, 305 
Hurley Avenue, Hilton Village; Vice President, Ethel 
‘Taylor, 4610 Washington Avenue, Newport News; 
Secretary, Marnetta Souder, Hampton, R. F. D. 2, Box 
36; Treasurer, Idalia Bland, 348 58th Street, Newport 
News. 

NorFo.tk City: President, Joseph E. Healey, 6-A Del 
Argo Apartment, Norfolk; Vice President, Miss M. L. 
Moore, 4 Argyle Apartment, Portsmouth; Treasurer, 
Mrs. L. M. Simpson, 824 Shirley Avenue, Norfolk; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. L. M. Bryant, 201 Poplar 
Avenue, Berkley, Norfolk; Recording Secretary, Edith 
FE. Proescher, Campostella Heights, P. O. Box 484, 
Norfolk. 

PorTSMOUTH: President, Lelia A. Deans, 45 Din- 
widdie Street, Portsmouth; Vice President, L. B. 
Pendergraph, Waterview, Portsmouth; Secretary, Ellen 
L. Lash, 31 Court Street, Portsmouth; Treasurer, Eliza- 
beth T. Earnest, 201 Washington Street, Portsmouth. 

SuFFOLK: President, Irma Hurff, 100 Kingsboro St., 
Suffolk; Vice President, Belle Ashburn, Smith Exten- 
sion, Suffolk; Secretary, Jean Hardy, 233 Clay Strect, 
Suffolk; Treasurer, Helen Truitt, 214 Cedar Street, 
Suffolk. 


District C 


CHARLES City, JAMES City AND New Kent: Presi- 
dent, R. M. Doub, Toano; Vice President, Mattie 
Nance, Roxbury; Secretary-Treasurer, Julia M. Fisher, 
Barhamsville. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, E. S. H. Green, Chester; 
Vice President, F. D. Thompson, Midlothian; Secretary, 
James I. Wood, Moseley; Treasurer, Essie Warren, 
Ettricks. 

GoocHLAND: President, I. S. Driscoll, Sandy Hook; 
Vice President, Amanda Pitts, Elk Hill; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Fannie Trice, Hadensville. 

HANOVER: President, J. R. Rotello, Atlee; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, Mrs. J. N. Bonnett, Highland 
Springs; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss L. M. Evans, 2337 
W. Grace Street, Richmond. 


KING AND QUEEN: President, W. F. Lawson, j/., 


Stevensville; Vice President, J. C. Chenault, Newtown; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Olive E. Bagby, Stevensville. 
Kinc WiiyiaM: President, Florence Fleet, Biscoe: 
Vice President, Mrs. R. M. Pilcher, Sweet Hall; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. G. S. Rosson, Ellerson. 
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RicHMOND City: President, Hannah Cohn, 2317 
Grove Avenue, Richmond; Vice President, Clara Miles 
Gary, 3122 Lamb Avenue, Richmond; Secretary, Harriet 
Snow, 3129 Hanover Avenue, Richmond; Treasurer, 
Mrs. F. M. Lohmann, 425 N. 31st Street, Richmond. 

WILLIAMSBURG: President, Mary Scott Howison, 
\Villiamsburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Kathleen Powers, 
Williamsburg. 


District D 


AMELIA: President, C. W. Miller, Amelia; Vice 
President, E. T. Anderson, Amelia; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Patty G. Jackson, Amelia. 

BRUNSWICK: President, P. H. Sloane, Alberta; 
Vice President, Webster Stone, Ebony; Secretary, 
\\. J. Barham, Brodnax; Treasurer, Lillian Lashley, 
Lawrenceville. 

CUMBERLAND: President, G. C, Frazier, Cumberland ; 


vice President, Annie Alvis, Farmville; Secretary- 
lreasurer, Ada R. Bierbower, Farmville. 
DINWIppDIE: President, Lochie Moss, Petersburg; 


Vice President, W. W. Farmer, Church Road; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. Paul Glick, Dinwiddie; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mayo Reams, Wilson. 

GREENESVILLE—TOWN OF EmMporIA: President, Vir- 
ginia Feild, Emporia; Vice President, Addie Walker, 
Emporia; Secretary-Treasurer, Anne Scott, Emporia. 

LUNENBURG: President, Mrs. C. W. Hawthorne, 
Kenbridge; Vice President, Mattie Evans, Forksville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss F. Phelps, Victoria. 
President, R. H. Owen, Crewe; Vice 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


NoTTOWAY: 
President, Jesse Green, Crewe; 
Margaret Lambert, Crewe. 

PowHATAN: President, J. A. Stanley, Powhatan; 
Vice President, Elizabeth Martin, Fine Creek Mills; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred Ragsdale, Powhatan. 

Prince Epwarp: President, W. P. Tate, Farmville; 
Vice President, Mr. Rowell, Rice; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. John Lancaster, Farmville. 

Prince Georce: President, R. L. Hamilton, Carson; 
Vice President, Belle Webb, Petersburg, General De- 
livery; Secretary-Treasurer, Fannye Perkins, 32 East 
Tabb St., Petersburg. 

Surry: President, M. B. Joyner, Dendron; Vice 
President, Helen Hobson, Claremont; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Salabel McAllister, Surry. 

Sussex: President, E. C. Harrison, Stony Creek; 
Vice President, E. C. White, Sussex; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Inez Bailey, Wakefield. 

PETERSBURG: President, Roland C. Davis, 123 S. Syca- 
more Street, Petersburg; Vice President, Ella J. Keeler, 
1305 W. Washington Street, Petersburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ethel M. Spear, Chester. 


District E 
HARLOTTE: President, Ellen Bouldin, Drakes Branch; 


Vice President, N. L. Ramsey, Phenix; Secretary- 
lreasurer, M. B. Bull, Keysville. 
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FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Vice President, Sarah Saunders, Rocky Mount; Secre- 
tary, L. Cyrilla Cocks, Boone Mill; Treasurer, M. E. 
Clingenpeel, Boone Mill. 


HALIFAX: President, W. S. Newton, Halifax; Vice 
President, Carter Friend, Turbeville; Secretary, 
Cameron Hudson, Scottsburg; Treasurer, Louise 


Wilder, South Boston. 

HENRY: President, John L. Carter, Martinsville; 
Vice President, Mrs. Edwin Penn, Martinsville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Hilda Marshall, Martinsville. 

MECKLENBURG: President, W. L. Tiller, South Hill; 
Vice President, C. A. Maxwell, Union Level; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elsie Coleman, Chase City. 

Patrick: President, C. B. Cox, Critz; Vice President, 
Fred Clifton, Woolwine; Secretary-Treasurer, FE. May 
Brammer, Stuart. 

PITTSYLVANIA: President, Mr. Elwanger, Danville, 
R. 3; Vice President, Miss Morgan, Climax; Secretary- 


Treasurer, A. Hash, Callands. 


DANVILLE: President, John D> Riddick, 153 Holbrook 
Avenue, Danville; Vice President, JW. Cook, 708 Main 
Street, Danvilles Secretary, Elizab&th. Hodges, 145 
Holbrook Aventie,~ Danville; Treasurer, Ina Clement, 
724 Main Strect, Danville. 


District. F 

ALLEGHANY: President, =» ee Céston, Covington ; 
Vice President, Mrs._ Maude Stevens, Jordon Mines; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Cuthbertson, Covington. 

AMHERST: President, F. 
Heights; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Madison Heights. 

AppoMATTOx: President, Lindsay Crawley, Appomat- 
tox; Vice President, Miss Merle Davis, Pamplin; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Kate O’Brien, Appomattox. 

Beprorp: President, J. L. Borden, Bedford; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Alexander Millar, Bedford. 

Botetourt: President, F. H. Shafer, Eagle Rock; 
Vice President, H. H Coleman, Fincastle; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Kathleen Myers, Fincastle. 

BUCKINGHAM: (No report). 

CAMPBELL: President, Rosa Gilliam, Naruna; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, L. Mae Brandt, Gladys. 

RocksripGE: President, N. V. Rodrigues, Murat; 
Vice President, Mrs. Rosanell Patterson, Brownsburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nell R. Deaver, Lexington. 

Buena Vista: President, R. O. Bagby, Buena Vista; 
Vice President, Hubert Evens, Buena Vista; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Kathryn Arvin, Buena Vista. 

CiirTon Force: President, E. W. Miller, McCormick 
Street, Clifton Forge; Secretary-Treasurer, Sadie Smith, 
Commercial Street, Clifton Forge. 

LyncHBurG: President, A. L. Burger, Shelmore 
Apts., Grace St., Lynchburg; Vice President, Isabel 
Peck, 5 Link Road, Lynchburg; Secretary, Alice Lee 
Shenk, 3844 Peakland Place, Lynchburg; Treasurer 
S. R. Gay, 600 Euclid Ave., Lynchburg. 
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District G 
Aucusta: President, J. D. Kramer, Stuarts Draft; 
Vice President, P. R. Diehl, Mt. Sidney; Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, Frank Rolston, Craigsville. 
President, Edward A. Alvey, Jr., Warm 
Springs; Vice President, Roy D. Whitlock, Hot 
Springs; Secretary-!reasurer, A. B, Davies, Jr., Hot 


BATH: 


Springs. 
President, J. D. Cooley, Berryville; Vice 


Joyce; Secretary, Lola B. 


CLARKE: 
President, Winter Royston, 
Jenkins, Berryville; Treasurer, Miss Frances Wolfe, 
Berryville. 

President, Mrs. Elsie Smallwood, 
President, D. H. Kern, Gore; 


FREDERICK : 
Stephens City; Vice 
Secretary-Treasurer, Louise Greenawalt, Winchester. 

HicHLtANp: President, R. B. Ely, Crabbottom; Vice 
President, M. M. Folks, MacDowell; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A. Elizabeth Patterson, Monterey. 

Pace: President, H. E. Wakeman, Stanley; Vice 
President, G. S. Blanton, Shenandoah; Secretary, Lena 
M. Strickler, Luray; Treasurer, Murray Corder, Riley- 
ville. 
aymond Bowman, Harri 
Elkton ; 


souburg; Treasurer, John 


RockINGHAM: President, 


R 
sonburg: Vice President Boyd Heatwole, 
Secretary, Ruth Lewis, Hart 
Boitnott, Timberville. 

SHENANDOAH : President, M. C. Hollingsworth, 
Woodstock ; Vice President, cS W. Hepner, Mt. Jack- 
son; Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Williamson, New 
Market. 

WARREN: President, Nellie Henson, Front Royal; 
Vice President, Marvin Yates, Reliance; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

HARRISONBURG: President, B. L. Stanley, Harrison- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Bettie Jones, Harrisonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, H. L. Bridges, Jr., 118 N. 
Lewis Street, Staunton; Vice President, George S. 
Click, Mt. Sidney; Secretary-Treasurer, B. H. Payne, 
118 Madison Place, Staunton. 

WINCHESTER: President, G. R. Quarles, Winchester ; 
Vice President, Bessie L. Corkey, Winchester; Secre- 
tary, Virginia G. Silver, Winchester; Treasurer, 
Gertrude R. Ritter, Winchester. 


District H 


ARLINGTON: President, W. H. Thomas, CJarendon ; 
Vice President, Mrs. H. B. Ellis, Cherrydale; Secretary, 
Deborah McCarthy, Cherrydale; Treasurer, Clifton L. 
Moore, 1727 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 

Cutperer: President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary, Mabel 
Burton, Culpeper; Treasurer, Miss Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FarrFAX: (No report). 

Organized under seven local units with 

Il H. G. Bass, Upperville; W. G. 


presidents as follows 


*AUQUIER: 
Faug 


Coleman, Marshall; Lucy N. Watkins, Hume; P. B. 
Warrenton; Lena C. Payne, Calverton; 
Albert Purcell, Remington. 


Smith, Jr.. 


H. M. Pearson, Bealeton ;: 





Loupoun: President, H. P. White, Round Hill; 
Vice President, A. S. Jenkins, Leesburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. L. G. Sanders, Lincoln. 

PriINCcE WILLIAM: President, Williette 
Manassas; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth P. 


Myers, 
Smith, 
Manassas. 

RAPrAHANNOCK: President, H. B. Winfrey, Sperry- 
ville; Vice President, Kathleen Robinson, Reager; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elsie Pierce, Amissville. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, C. H. Strader, Jefferson 
School, Alexandria; Vice President, Miss Eddie 
ickert, High School, Alexandria; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Eulalie Gardner, Washington School, Alexandria. 


District I 


BLAND: President, Mrs. J. N. Walker, Bastian; 
Vice President, L. E. Moseley, Ceres; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Nell Hudson, Ceres. 

Carro_L: President, S. R. Gardner, Woodlawn; Vice 
President, Verna Kyle, Hillsville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville. 

President, J. N. Harker, Sinking Creek; 
Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Canode, Craig Healing 
prings. 

Froyp: President, I. L. Epperly, Floyd; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. A. L. Sutphin, Floyd; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary A. Dobyns, Floyd. 

Gites: President, R. H. Farrier, Newport; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. F. B. Miller, Pearisburg. 

Grayson: President, S. T. Godbey, Galax; Vice 
President, C. W. Rudolph, Independence; Secretary- 
Treasurer, R. J. Rudolph, Independence. 

Monv7GoMERY: President, C. C. Shelburne, Shawsvi!le; 
Vice President, Mrs. D. M. Cloyd, Riner; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, Elliston. 

PuLASKI: President, Evelyn Finks, Pulaski; Vice 
President, Frank Jordon, Dublin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Blanche Neel Greene, Pulaski. 

ROANOKE: President, J. H. Snapp, Salem; Vice Presi- 
dent, H. A. FPrillaman, Vinton; Secretary, Miss Louis 
Denit, Salem; Treasurer, Ruth Turner, Vinton. 

SMyTH: President, Charles E. Anderson, Saltville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ella F. McKee, Chilhowie. 

WASHINGTON: President, R. H. Snodgrass, Lodi; 
Vice President, R. M. Daugherty, Mendota; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. E. Stafford, Abingdon. 

WytTHE: President, H. G. Allen, Max Meadows; 
Vice President, J. O. Hoge, Rural Retreat; Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, Lucile Miller, Ivanhoe. 

BristoL: President, Annie Aaron, 603 Moore Street, 
Bristol; Secretary-Treasurer, Lillian C. Gilmer, 8% 
Highland Avenue, Bristol. 

Raprorp: President, Alfred K. Eagle, East Radford 
Vice President, Lona Pope, Radford; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lorena Caldwell, East Radford. 

RoANoKE City: President, William Bartlett, 6! 
Cornwallis Avenue, South Roanoke; Vice Presi 
Bertha Starritt, 1320 Chapman Avenue, S. W., Roar 
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Secretary, Elizabeth Ewing, 1321 Roanoke St., S. W., 
Roanoke; Treasurer, Angie Wyatt, 1517 Roanoke St., 
W., Roanoke. 


District J 

ALBEMARLE: President, George F. Dunn, Greenwood; 
\ice President, William Rowan, Earleysville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Celeste Boyd, Cismont. 

FLUVANNA: President, W. A. Lewis, Palmyra; Vice 
President, Mrs. Mabel Fry, Palmyra; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J. B. M. Carter, Fork Union. 

GREENE: President, C. L. Yowell, Stanardsville; Vice 
President, Dewey Allen, Dyke; Secretary-Treasurer, 

C. Moyers, Stanardsville. 

Louisa: President, L. W. Nichols, Trevilians; Vice 
President, C. G. Yagel, Louisa; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Helen Moore, Louisa. 

\MapIson: President, W. M. Sheppard, Criglersville; 
Vice Presidet, D. L. Lohr, Radiant; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Rachel Crigler, Madison. 

NeLson: President, R. S. Garnett, Lovingston; Vice 
President, M. C. Davis, Roseland; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nettie Brittle Jones, Shipman. 

ORANGE: President, J. T. Walker, Gordonsville; Vice 
President, Mrs. S. B. Carter, Orange; Secretary-Treas- 
irer, Eleanor M. Decker, Lahore. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, Mrs. H. H. Fuller, 
Locust Avenue, Charlottesville; Vice President, Miss 
Jo Wright, Fourth Street, Charlottesville; Secretary, 
Janie K. Werner, 420 Third Street, N. E., Charlottes- 
ille; Treasurer, Miss E. Atkins, care Mrs. Landes, 
Fry’s Spring Road, University. 


District K 


BUCHANAN: President, A. A. Charles, Hurley; Vice 
President, Mrs. F. W. Smith, Grundy; Secretary- 
lreasurer, Mrs. J. A. Mullins, Grundy. 

DICKENSON: President, V. S. Wolfe, Clintwood; 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. W. Remines, Clintwood. 

Lee: President, Claude Graham, Jonesville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, George T. Bailey, Dryden. 

RussELL: President, E. E. Givens, Honaker; Vice 
President, B. C. White, Castlewood; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. H. Givens, Cleveland. 


Scott: President, Mrs. L. H. Carter, Dungannon; 
Secretary, Mattie Richmond, Dungannon. 

TAZEWELL: President, C. R. Six, Richlands; First 
Vice President, Sallie Mahood, Tazewell; Second Vice 
President, Z. T. Kyle, Bluefield; Third Vice President, 
W. L. McClellan, Cedar Bluff; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. Louise Brown, Tazewell. 

Wise: President, H. L. Sulfridge, Big Stone Gap; 
Vice President, Mrs. Bettie Robinson, Appalachia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 


Other Local Associations 


Emory AND HENry COLLEGE: President Dr. J. N. 
Hillman, Emory; Secretary-Treasurer, H. C. Graybeal, 
Emory. 

RANDOLPH-MacoN Woman's’ COLLEGE: President, 
Dr. D. R. Anderson, Lynchburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
B. W. Arnold, Jr., Lynchburg. 

ROANOKE COLLEGE: President, Dean C. R. Brown, 
Salem; Secretary-Treasurer, D. B. Welsh, Salem. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION: President, C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, W. S. 
Newman, Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, 
Lila London, Farmville; Secretary-Treasurer, Ada R. 
Bierbower, Farmville. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: President, 
W. N. Hamlet, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alice Curry, Fredericksburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
Dr. W. J. Gifford, Harrisonburg; Vice President, J. C. 
Johnston, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond 
C. Dingledine, Harrisonburg. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Raprorp: President, W. J. 
Sowder, East Radford; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. E. 
Coppedge, East Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND: President, W. L. Prince, 
University of Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. 
Loving, University of Richmond. 

VircInIA PoLtyTECHNIC INSTITUTE: President, Dr. 
John E. Williams, Blacksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Edmund C. Magill, Blacksburg. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY: Secretary-Treas- 
urer, William M. Brown, Lexington. 

















All Virginians attending the Dallas, Texas, meeting the last of February 
should call at Virginia Headquarters in the Baker Hotel immediately 
upon their arrival in Dallas and register. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Slight Gain in State Funds for Schools 


26 derived from the ten-cent tax, the four- 
cent tax and the cash appropriation made 
by the General Assembly totaled as follows: 


S ee funds for school purposes in 1925- 








PE TNE icicccccncninnninwsd $3,036,853.60 
Pour-oudt tax .................. 732,317.08 
Cash appropriation ~------------ 1,656,765.00 
Interest on Literary Fund -------- 192,722.28 
(March 1, 1925, to March 1, 1926) 
po he | ne $5,618,657.96 
In 1926-27 there has been a slight gain: 
IE oo nicecnnitncnainn $2,762,251.86 
PD CIEE eitwiwecntensninn 775,211.32 
Cash appropriation ................ 1,933,935.00 
*Interest on Literary Fund ------ 193,497.64 
(March 1, 1926, to March 1, 1927) 
RIE ok ndisistin tcieenntnepeaitlisastnmemabanstieia $5,664,895.82 
SIE aicicntnsmnnnnnsawniaens 46,137.86 


*Interest for February, 1927, estimated same as re- 
ceived last year $8,000. 


History of Certification 


A careful study entitled “The History of 
Teacher Certification in Virginia—A Review of 
the Regulations for the Certification of Teach- 
ers from 1870 to 1927” has been made by 
Thomas D. Eason, State Supervisor of Teacher- 
Training and Certification. This study demon- 
strates very clearly the satisfactory progress 
that has been made in the professional prepa- 
ration of teachers, especially during the past few 
years. 


Adult Instruction in Vocational Agriculture 


Last year there were in Virginia 995 farmers 
enroled in evening classes and seventy two such 
classes were in operation. During the present 
session ninety five evening classes are being of- 


fered in connection with the departments of vo- 
cational agriculture located in the rural high 
schools of the State. These ninety five points 


are located in fifty six of the counties of Vir- 
ginia. The courses which are offered, of course, 
vary with the demands and needs of the re- 
spective communities. A summary of the 
courses which have been drawn up show that 
the following enterprises and subjects are be- 
ing offered in various communities: Poultry, 
Legumes, Production of Soy Beans for Seed, 
Soil Improvement, Soils and Fertilizers, Corn, 
Cotton, Orcharding, Small Fruits, Hogs, Dairy- 
ing and Sheep. 


Part-Time Work in Vocational Agriculture 


Plans are now being put into operation 
through which many country boys who have 
dropped out of school will receive additional 
training. There are in Virginia approximately 
22,000 farm boys between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty years living on farms but who are 
not attending school. This group of boys is 
composed of the potential farmers of the next 
generation. These boys have dropped out of 
school for many and sundry reasons. Their 
educational experience shows quite a variation. 
Some of them have pursued only two or three 
years’ work in school and others have attended 
high school for a short while before dropping 
out. The public school system for some reason 
or other has not met the demands of this group 
of boys. Of course, the schools are free to each 
of these individuals and some of us may feel 
that if the school is there and the boy does not 
take advantage of it that the State has done its 
part. The fact remains, however, that these 
boys are past the compulsory attendance age 
and that going to school has very little appeal 
to them. Many of them will soon be farming, 
and if we are to expect the next generation of 
farmers to be as good or better than the pres- 
ent generation something must be done to aid 
this group of boys. 

A start was made last year in connection with 
the departments of vocational agriculture in the 
rural high schools to reach a number of these 
boys. Special courses were offered for them in 
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the winter months when the farm work was not 
An earnest effort was made to en- 
courage these boys to enrol in special classes 
taught by the vocational agricultural instructor. 
These courses generally run over several 
months, meeting from two to five times per 
week. The length of the class periods is from 
one to three hours, during which one or more 


so pressing. 


un 


different farming enterprises of real or potential 
importance in the community are studied by the 
group. In addition to agriculture, instruction 
was given in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
some little work in community law and civics. 
This program will be continued this year under 
the general direction of the State Department 
of Education. 


Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets for Bird Study 


Audubon Bird Pictures are 51% x 81%, All in Natural Colors—Thirty Thousand Dollars Available 
to Help Children in Bird-Study. 


The National Association of Audubon Societies again 
offers a most splendid opportunity to acquire bird pic- 
tures and literature describing birds and their habits. 
It is through the generosity of some of its members 
that we are able to supply teachers and pupils with this 
material at one half the actual cost of publication and 
distribution. 

The plan is very simple. The 
teaches may explain to pupils that 
they are going to form a Junior 
Club and have a few 
lessons from time to time about 
the common birds of North 
America. It will also be explained 
that each child must bring a fee 
of ten cents in return for which 
he will receive a set of six beauti- 
fully colored pictures of our com- 

birds made by the leading 
tists of America, also six leaf- 
lets telling about how birds make 


\udubon 


their nests, what they eat, where 
winter, what their 
enemies are and many other facts 
With each leaflet 
there is also furnished a drawing 
utline which the child may 

by copying from the colored 

plat Each child also receives a 
iful Audubon button in color 

h is a badge of membership 

the Club. A new set of pic- 
leaflets and buttons is furnished each 
who desire to continue this bird-study plan. 


they go in 


Of interest. 


year to 


h teacher who succeeds in forming a club of 
five or more receives a year’s free subscription 

he Magazine Bird-Lore, which is recognized as the 
leading popular journal on birds published in the world. 
Vhere it is impossible for a teacher to form a club of as 








Ruffed Grouse 


many as twenty five a subscription to Bird-Lore is not 
given, but material is supplied the children where as 
nlany as ten are enroled. 

This undertaking costs the National Association of 
Audubon Societies twenty cents for every child enroled 
and the material is therefore furnished at just half the 
cost of publishing and distributing. 

The Junior Aubudon Club work 
has become very popular in many 
of the schools throughout the 
United States and Canada and 
altogether over three million mem- 
bers have been enroled in _ bird- 
study work under this arrange- 
ment. Last year 327,776 boys and 
girls were members of Junior 
Audubon Clubs. In the State of 
Virginia were enroled 67 clubs 
with a membership of 2,409. 


This year, due to the generosity 
of members and friends, the 
Association is in a position to sup- 
ply 350,000 children with sets of 
leaflets. When these are exhaus- 
ted it will be impossible to supply 
others this year, unless additional 
funds should be contributed by 
those who support the work. 


All the teacher needs to do is 
to explain this plan to the chil- 
dren, collect their ten-cent fees, 
send in and the material will be forwarded immediately, 
or if preferred our circular of explanation, “An An- 
together with sample leaflet 


” 


nouncement to Teacher, 
will be sent to any teacher making request. 
T. Giteert Pearson, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 
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Virginia Edueation Association 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
January, 1927 


Receipts 
DISTRICT A 
J. H. Chiles, Vice President 


No. No. 
Counties Superintendent] Whit: Mem- Ant. 
¥ Teachers bers Paid 
Caroline.......... W. A. Vaughan...... 70 67 $ 33.50 
Essex. ; ..W. G. Rennolds..... 35 31 15.50 
King George. .T. B. Gayle......... 2 26 13.00 
Lancaster. . _. Frank W. Lewis..... 44 44 22.00 
Middlesex.. G. G. Anderton...... 36 35 17.50 
Northumberl and.. Frank W. Lewis..... 60 65 32.50 
Richmond county.Blake T. Newton.... 35 39 19.50 
Spotsylvania......J. H. Chiles......... 61 57 28.50 
Westmoreland... .. Blake T. Newton.... 44 46 23.00 
Stafford...........T. B. Gayle. ... 46 39 19.50 
Fredericksburg 
2 ..M. B. Dickinson..... 30 29 14.50 


DISTRICT B 





$239.00 


Joseph H. Saunders, Vice President 


Accomac... ...J3. Milton Shue......177 
Elizabeth. .. Robert M. Newton. .102 
Gloucester scare We SORHCY......., & 
Isle of Wight......L. T. Hall... aco 
Mathews..........G. G. Anderton...... 36 
Nansemond... R. M. Williams...... 74 
Northampton..... D. W. Peters........ 8 
Norfolk...........James Hurst........ 175 
Princess Anne.....J. H. Carroll........ 64 
oes ga ...F. F. Jenkins........104 
Warwick.. a «de . OMBTIOS... «600. 30 
York.. B. C. Charles....... 33 
Norfolk city... .C. W. Mason....... .563 
Newport News» 

city.. ..J. H. Saunders...... 115 
Portsmouth city.. [i ee 
Suffolk city. ..John E. Martin...... 53 

DISTRICT C 
George F. Baker, Vice President 

Charles City...... Clarence Jennings... 12 
Chesterfield.......T. C. Williams...... 111 
Goochland........ Stuart C. Cottrell... 38 
Hanover..........J. Walton Hall...... 86 
Henrico...........A. C. Cooper........117 


James City........Clarence Jennings... 19 


King William......W. E. Garber....... 36 
King and Queen...W. G. Rennolds..... 47 
New Kent.........Clarence Jennings... 18 
Richmond city....A. H. Hill...........715 
Williamsburg city.J. Flint Waller...... 12 


DISTRICT D 
B. F. Walton, Vice President 


Amelia... W.R. ee 50 
Brunswick R. Lee Chambliss... 95 
Cumberland.. ..O. G. Bailey........ 33 


Dinwiddie.........W. A. Ses arborough. . 78 
Greensville.. ..Henry Maclin....... 40 
Lunenburg _.J. T. Waddill.. 86 
Nottoway.. .W. R. Wriggle ssworth 78 
Prinee George.....R. K. Hoke......... 42 








178 $ 89.00 
98 49.00 
1 .50 
61 30.50 
45 22.50 
79 39.50 
85 42.50 
177 += 88.50 
62 31.00 
104 52.00 
30 =15.00 
29 14.50 
558 279.00 
127 63.50 
153 76.50 
$893 . 50 
10 $ 5.00 
112 56.00 
37 =: 18.50 
85 42.50 
110 55.00 
18 9.00 
36 =: 18.00 
3 15.00 
17 8.50 
584 292.00 
6 3.00 
$522.5 
45 $ 22.50 
92 46.00 
32 ~=616.00 
79 39.50 
25 12.50 
82 41.00 
68 34.00 
49 24.50 


Counties Superintendent White 
eachers 

Prince Edward....T. J. McIlwaine..... 46 
Powhatan......... P. C. Wiliams. ..... 24 
IE nciclicse senor 2, OD. FORGE... <0 54 
eee L. N. Savedge....... 40 
Hopewell city.....R. K. Hoke......... 50 
Petersburg city....Henry G. Ellis...... 116 

DISTRICT E 
R. L. Lacy, Vice President 

Charlotte. . kt. W. Bobnitt.........202 
Prankiin.......<... R. A. Prillaman..... 194 
PMIOE 66:0 cewccas H. J. Watkins....... 221 
CS: ae .B. Clifford Goode. . .122 
Mecklenburg......C. B. Green......... 138 
2, eee J. F. Reynolds...... 93 
Pittsylvania.......F. B. Watson, Jr... .345 


Danville city......G. L. H. Johnson.... 90 


DISTRICT F 
J. L. Borden, Vice President 


Alleghany..;.... ...0s8a, SOPs is cic 106 
J, ee, oe So: ee 106 
Appomattox.......J. A. Burke, Acting.. 63 
Bedford...........J. A. G. Shipley... ..212 
Botetourt.........E. A. Painter........118 
Buckingham.......P. F. Jones.......... 86 
Campbell......... a 
Rockbridge....... a 170 


Buena Vista city. .R. O. Bagby. 
Clifton Forge city. Herman Blankinship 38 


Lynchburg city....E. C. Glass......... 146 
DISTRICT G 

Hugh Duffey, Vice President 
ROBES. 5: «0:00: 5:0: F. M. Somerville. ...271 
ere E. Carl Hoover...... 56 
| Sr Leslie D. Kline..... 130 
Frederick......... Leslie D. Kline..... 
Highland..........R. E. Mauzy........ 51 
io ats ose ae Hi. B. ASSO... 5... 110 
Rockingham...... J. C. Miyers......... 270 
Shenandoah....... C. V. Shoemaker... . 167 
| ee HM. 2 Fess ss Oe 
Harrisonburg city.W. H. Keister....... 45 
Staunton city..... L. F. Shelburne. .... 39 
Winchester city...Hugh S. Duffey..... 64 

DISTRICT H 

R. C. Haydon, Vice President 
Astington......... Fletcher Kemp......108 
Culpeper ..ee de W. Hendrick..... 80 
Fairfax. ee Sh ee 152 
Fauquier. ..James C. Ambler... .126 
Loudoun. ..O. L. Emerick.......131 
Prince William....R. C. Haydon....... 75 
Rappahannock....H. D. Hite.......... 47 
Alexandria city... 2. C. Bowton...... it 


No. 
Mem- Amt 
bers Paid 
42 21.00 
18 9.00 
54 27.00 
13 6.50 
58 29.00 
117 558.50 
$387 .00 
88 $ 44.00 
175 = 87.50 


203 101.50 
126 63.00 
133 = 66.50 
108 54.00 
328 164.00 
91 45.50 


$626.00 


106 $ 53.00 
102 51.00 
61 30.50 
186 93.00 





121 60.50 
2 1.00 
132 66.00 
27 ~=13.50 
23 11.50 
39 =: 19.50 
187 93.50 
$493 00 

85 $ 42.50 
52 26.00 
48 24 00 
5 48 00 
52 26.00 
112 56.00 
200 109.00 
167 = 83.50 
55 27.50 
48 24.00 
42 21.00 
60 30.00 
$517.50 

110 § OU 
80 10 00 
106 3 00 
13366. 0 
124 62.00 
7135.50 
44 » 00 
71 0 
$369 . 0) 


su 
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DISTRICT I 
W. R. Bowers, Vice President 
No. No. 
Counties Superintendent White Mem- Amt. 
Teachers bers Paid 
OME kciswisewen ‘eS ee 50 47 $ 23.50 
CC. ee i ee 155 150 75.00 
Sy James W. ey. = 35 17.50 
Floyd ....1. L. Epperly... 46 23.00 
Giles. ee 143 115 57.50 
GIBYBOM. os. <c.55. Kyle T. Cox.........155 78 39.00 
Montgomery..... - S. a ....--148 147 73.50 
Pulaskt...... ). L. Darst.. ...108 111 55.50 
toanoke county. + KE. Cook.. ..152 159 79.50 
ee ee openhaver.. .168 149 74.50 
Vashington. . .W. J. Edmonson.....242 244 122.00 
Wythe........... J. H. Crowgey.......158 151 75.50 
sristol city .Roy C. Bowers...... 51 50 25.00 
tadford city......W. K. Barnett....... 33 32 16.00 
vanoke city.. D. E. MeQuilkin. ...337 340 170.00 
$927 .00 
DISTRICT J 
John L. Manahan, Vice President 
hemarle.. A. F. Robertson, 
Acting............139 146 $ 73.00 
ivanna.. J. P. Snead.......... 46 47 23.80 
eene. .A. W. Yowell........ 36 34 17.00 
uisa ....Frank T. West...... 93 89 44.50 
Iadison..........d A. W. Yowell........ 52 52 26.00 
CHROME: besid odes We . Bi. e..- oxo ss 112 100 50.00 
unge. D. N. Davidson..... 85 26 13.00 
harlottesville 
es James G. Johnson.... 66 68 34.00 
$281.00 
DISTRICT K 
Roy C. Horne, Vice President 
Buchanan.........Perey V. Dennis.....104 99 $ 49.50 
Dickenson.........J3. H. T. Sutherland..130 133 66.50 
{Ne RO oman S. J. Shelburne...... 175 178 89.00 
RiGHO Sos vee ares R. N. Anderson..... 181 89 44.50 
Scott Fiehiubeiee W. D. Smith........166 163 81.50 
Tazewell.......... A. 8. Greever....... 216 219 109.50 
WINE oe aw are J.J. Kelly, Jr.......283 293 146.50 
$587 .00 
Miscellaneous 
State Teachers Colleges: 
PIN ico scene ons np oaweeieaan a 25.00 
Fredericksburg.............. 18.50 
Ce 19.00 
Ey re eer ne 5.00 
Roanoke CONGO... ......0662500+5- 6.50 
niversity Of VarwimMie..............->- 16.50 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute................ 5.00 
“tate Department of Education.............. 7.50 
INGEVAGIAME SEIDEN: 5 cs occas pensar wsavens 6.00 
$ 109.00 
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Recapitulation 
Receipts 

ee eee $ 239.00 
ITE oe gi le et 893.50 
0 here ree 522.50 
LS Se re ere ene 387 .00 
ES co en Sk 2 re ae 626 00 
NE rc 2) SS en ay 493 .00 
ESTES perience en 517.50 
SS 369.50 
I AES Che ee Oho 927 .00 
SS ee ee eee 281.00 
NS er ee hg 587 00 
NI cn aw cecessorolals 109.00 

———$ 5,952.00 
NN er 74.50 
By inte cccap COLT T TTC EE TT TEE 385.96 
From e: srnings of Vi irginia Journal... ,300 00 
By balance, January 1, 1926.. : 221.10 


Total amount of current account $13 ,933.56 


Disbursements 
Salary of Executive Secretary.. _. $1,599 96 
Clerical help for Executive Secretary 596.48 
Traveling expenses of Executive Sec- 
retary 
Traveling expenses and clerical help 
of President 


6S 


Salary of Treasurer... . 100 00 
Legislative Committee............. 305.79 
Other Committees.. DS 131.36 
Dues to National Education Asso- 
ciation LTS eee aera here ae renee 70 00 
District Meetings.................. 978 17 
Thanksgiving Meeting.............. 1 398 33 
Board of Directors’ Meetings....... 963.45 
Executive Committee's Meetings.... 548 43 
Pension Investigation............... 480 03 
i EIT 671.35 
Departments of Association......... 100 00 
———$ 8 ,951.60 
To Reserve Fund of Virginia Journal......... 65.00 
To American Trust Co. for bond............. 502.33 
Total disbursements................... $ 9,518.93 
rer rrr ee 4,414.63 


$13,933.56 


SUMMARY OF FINANCES 


Ce III sg a'o so oss ine ow dose dewsear 
Preventorium fund........... 
NT ee ee ere 
Reserve fund Virginia Journal......... 
American Trust Co. bonds........... 


$ 4,414.63 
16 324.78 
257 .63 
323.03 
2,500.00 


$23 ,820.07 
H. D. WOLFF, 


Treasurer. 





NOTE—The 


number of teachers in each local divi- 


sion when not reported by the local association was 
taken from the records of the State Board of Education, 
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District A, J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg. 
District B, George B. Ish, Portsmouth. 
District C, Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond. 
District D, B. F. Walton, Lawrenceville. 
District E, Rhoderic L. Lacy, South Boston. 
District F, J. L. Borden, Bedford. 
District G, Hugh S. Duffey. Winchester. 
District H, R. C. Haydon, Manassas. 
District I, W. R. Bowers, East Radford. 
District J, John L. Manahan, University. 
District K, H. L. Crowgey, Pocahontas. 


Ex officio Members of the Board 
J. J. Kelly, President, Wise. 
H. D. Wolff, Treasurer, Petersburg. 
Lulu D. Metz, Ex-President, Manassas. 
Fred M. Alexander, Ex-President, Newport News. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise; H. D. Wolff, Petersburg; J. H. Chiles, 
Fredericksburg; Ethel M. Scarborough, 211, Hough Ave., Nor- 
folk; H. L. Sulfridge, Big Stone Gap. 





THE VICE PRESIDENTS AND THE 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The district meetings held during the early 
spring months are coming to be of increasing 
importance to the State Association in carrying 
forward its objectives and in creating among the 
teachers of Virginia a lively interest in profes- 
sional standards and progressive education in 
general. 

The district meetings last spring rendered a 
distinct service to the State Association in 


building their programs around the State-wide 
objectives of the Association and in the passing 
of resolutions and recommendations expressing 
the desires and wishes of the teachers present. 
Over one half of the teachers of the State now 
attend these meetings, and they are the most 
thoughtful and representative teachers in the 
State. The district meetings during the coming 
spring will no doubt render even greater service 
than they have ever done before. The next two 
years will bring to the teachers and school peo- 
ple of Virginia the greatest opportunity they 
have ever had to secure some needed and 
advanced educational legislation. The Governor 
and political leaders of the State have committed 
themselves to sweeping changes and reforms in 
the reorganization of our State government, 
even including changes in the State constitu- 
tion. It behooves the teachers and educational 
people thus to seize upon the opportunity and 
vigorously present their claims so that educa- 
tional reforms may take their proper place in 
the machinery of the reorganization of our 
State government. 

In view of the present situation, President 
Kelly and the executive committee urge upon the 
vice presidents to give large place on the dis- 
trict programs to a discussion of the legislative 
program of the Virginia Education Association 
so that the teachers may be fully informed as to 
the educational changes persistently advocated 
by the school people of the State, and so that 
they may not only be prepared to vote intelli- 
gently on the proposed changes but use their in- 
fluence in selecting members of the General As- 
sembly who are favorable to our educational! 
legislative program. 

Teachers and school people should familiarize 
themselves with the details of the legislative 
program and do a little thinking themselves 
about the changes which so vitally affect their 
work. The first article in this issue of the Jour- 
nal sets forth in detail the changes in the ad- 
ministrative affairs of our public school system. 
Read it carefully so that you may know what 
are the claims of the school people of Virginia. 
Just so soon as the report of Governor Byrd’s 
commission on the reorganization of the State 
government is made public we will know what 
to expect in the way of educational changes. 
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The securing of this needed legislation will be 
a struggle running through two or more years 
aud we must see to it that our claims receive 
just and proper consideration at all stages in the 
course of legislative and constitutional pro- 
cedure. 
MISS CORNELIA S. ADAIR OF RICH- 

MOND FOR THE NEXT PRESIDENT 

OF THE N. E. A. 

At the recent annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association one of its resolu- 
tions was “that, in view of the splendid service 
rendered to education in Virginia and in the 
nation by Miss Cornelia S. Adair of Richmond, 
the Virginia teachers propose to the National 
Education Association the name of Miss Adair 
for its next president.” 





Miss Adair qualifies in all necessary counts 
for the responsibility of heading the great na- 
tional organization of educational people of 
America. She has been identified with the 
National Education Association in an official 
capacity for many years, serving as its treasurer 
(or five consecutive years and as a member of 
its board of directors and more recently a mem- 
ber of its executive committee, and at present a 
member of its board of trustees. Thus she is 
familiar with the spirit and development of the 
National Association. She has had much to do 
with its more recent rapid growth and develop- 
ment. She served as a member of its reor- 
ganization committee some years ago. She was 
chairman of the Committee on Financing Dele- 
gates to the General Assembly. She has not 
only been officially identified with the N. E. A. 
but has been intimately connected with other 
ational organizations, such as education chair- 
man of the National League of Women Voters. 
She has served as vice president of the National 
Mederation of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs and as president of the National 
League of Teachers Association. She was a 
delegate in 1925 to the World Federation of 
Education Associations in Edinburgh. 

She has a long and useful record in her 
native city and State for educational service. 
She has been officially connected with all efforts 
in Virginia to secure advances in legislation in 
regard to teachers’ pensions, tenure, etc. 
Here she has chosen to serve as a classroom 
teacher in the Bainbridge Junior High School, 


although she has had many offers of supervisory 
and administrative positions in Virginia and 
elsewhere. 

Miss Adair holds a bachelor’s degree from 
the ancient Coliege of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia. She is highly honored and respected for 
her fine interest, influence and persistence in 
securing progressive educational legislation, for 
procuring higher professional standards among 
her fellow teachers, and for her genuine interest 
in the welfare of school children everywhere. 

Virginia teachers and school people are a 
unit in asking and urging their fellows in all 
the States of the Union to join with them in 
electing Miss Adair president of the greatest 
educational organization in the world. She 
deserves this honor and would give to it a high 
type of leadership. She would give her entire 
time to the duties of the office and she would 
reflect honor and credit upon the N. E. A. The 
Old Dominion presents Miss Adair. 





WHERE MARY’S LITTLE LAMB WAS 
WRITTEN 


Henry Ford, like many another man of large 
affairs, has managed to leave room and time 
for a little sentiment. Witness his purchase 
and re-establishing of the schoolhouse in which 
the famous poem of “Mary’s Little Lamb” was 
penned. 

The structure, which was located in Sterling, 
Mass., had long ago been abandoned as a school 
and had been converted into a barn. “Con- 
verted” is the right word, because the barn was 
an adjunct of the local parsonage. 

Money will do many pleasant things, if the 
man behind the money is so minded. Removal 
of this old schoolhouse to South Sudbury, 
where it becomes a part of the Wayside Inn 
property acquired some time ago by the Detroit 
manufacturer, and the reopening of the school 
to the children of the neighborhood with a 
teacher hired by Mr. Ford mean that we are 
to have another historic shrine, not only pre- 
served but continuously maintained in working 
order. It will be interesting to see how the new 
wine of modern education fits into the old bottle 
of a somewhat crude and primitive schoolhouse. 
Most will depend upon the teacher, as it always 
has depended since the dawn of instruction.— 


Journal of Education. 
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ARTICULATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN VIRGINIA WITH THE SCHOOLS 
ABOVE AND BELOW 
(Continued from page 243) 

Virginia has an enrolment in excess of two thou- 
sand students and operates schools of medicine, 
law, engineering and education, the State main- 
tains the following other institutions of higher 
education for white students: The College of 
William and Mary, the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, the Virginia Military Institute and the 
State teachers colleges located at Farmville, 

Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg and Radford. 

The establishment of municipal junior colleges 
would undoubtedly help to solve the freshman 
problem in the University and the other higher 
institutions, but the fact that Virginia has so 
many higher institutions helps to distribute the 
freshman, thus alleviating in a measure one of 
the conditions which give rise to the municipal 
junior college. 

The fact that Virginia is already supporting a 
large number of higher institutions, the need of 
additional funds for education below the college 
level, and the further fact that but little serious 
study has been directed toward the j:nior college 
movement in Virginia all conspire to prolong the 
time when the municipal junior college will find 
a place in the educational system of the Com- 
monwealth. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL ERA IN 
GREENE COUNTY 


For many years Greene county has been rated as one 
of the lowest counties in the educational scale of Vir- 
ginia. It has been listed as a county without an ac- 
credited high school, consequently, it did not send out 
any high school graduates. These statistics have been 
true. The people of this small county have been slow 
to grasp the needs of modern education sufficiently to 
cause them to put forth their maximum effort to gain 
that which was due their children. It would be wrong, 
however, to say that these conditions could be attributed 
solely to the interest of the people. There have been 
many factors which helped to produce the slow progress 
that was made in former years. I may mention one out- 
standing handicap—the lack of proper finance. The 
county is small, some parts not very fertile and other 
parts mountainous. Suffice it to say, these handicaps, 
and others that could be mentioned, are to a great ex- 


he county is no\ 
looking to a brighter educational future. 


tent yielding to a better solution. 


The new era, in fact, has already begun. Nothing 
could prove this better than a review of the progri 
that has been made in the last three sessions. 

In 1924, a new modern rural high school building wa 
hegun at the county seat of Stanardsville and was sui 
ficiently completed by the session of 1925-26 to begin 
the session’s work. This new building of twelve rooms, 
a large auditorium and a gymnasium took the place 
of an old four-room building. This was a_ very 
phenomenal change but it was not the only one, for 
similar changes have been made in the -entire schoo! 
system. The program of study .has been revised and 
supplemented. Instead of offering twelve units, as was 
offered three years ago, the program now includes 
twenty one. Of course all twenty one units are not 
offered each year but by alternating courses this is mad: 
possible. ‘The faculty has kept step with this progress 
All the grammar grade teachers now hold Normal! 
Professional certificates and three of the high school 
teachers hold Collegiate Professional. 

Due to the combined efforts of teachers and patrons 
better library facilities have been added. A separat 
library room has been provided with suitable furnitu: 
and approximately two hundred and twenty five books 
have been added to the library in the last two session: 
The teachers have encouraged the pupils to use these 
books. Last session the library records show that over 
one thousand books were read. 

The old building did not have a separate room for 1 
science laboratory. The new building has adequate 
rooms and furniture. During the last two sessions ap- 
proximately four hundred dollars worth of science equip- 
ment has been added. 

Many of the more skeptical citizens predicted there 
were not enough pupils to justify such a large build- 
ings or such an elaborate program. In only two years’ 
time this fear has been banished, for the student body 
has doubled itself and there is every reason to believe 
the enrolment will continue to increase for the next 
two or three years. 

Prior to three years ago there was scarcely any en- 
couragement in extra-school activities. Now the school 
has excellent athletics, Glee Club work and _ literary 
activities considering the time these activities have been 
cultivated. In this short period this work is producing 
a marked difference in school spirit. 

The above comparison will prove that Greene county 
has made surprising progress in a very short time. This 
does not mean, however, that ideal conditions now exist. 
not by any means. There are many conditions to be 
improved, many problems to be solved, but at least 
have the prospect of a brighter future. 

CraupE L. YoweEL, 


Principal of Monroe High Schoo! 
Standardsville. 
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Regulations Concerning Certification of Teachers in Virginia 


graduates who are planning to attend 
teacher-training 


Fie the benefit of prospective high school 


institutions during the 
ming summer and for the benefit of teachers 
vho hold certificates lower in rank than the 
lementary, the following are the regulations 
verning the certification of teachers. 


Elementary Certificate 
The State Board of Education has authorized 
the Department of Education to raise standards 
i the teaching profession in order that by 1931 
e Elementary certificate, requiring at least one 
ear of professional training of college grade, 
ill constitute the minimum legal license for 
achers in the elementary grades. 
The division of teacher-training of the State 
lepartment of Education is anxious to encour- 
ve the raising of the requirements as rapidly 
s is compatible with the interests of many ex- 
erienced and satisfactory teachers who happen 
t now to hold the Elementary certificate. 
he following schedule, therefore, is adopted in 
rder to meet as rapidly as possible the mini- 
um standards set up by the State Board of 
lucation : 
1. Holders of the Provisional First Grade 
rtificate issued during the summer of 1926, on 
he completion of one third (five college session 
urs’ credit) of the course required for the 
“lementary certificate, are expected to complete 
he second third of this course during the sum- 
mer of 1927; and on completion of the second 
hird (ten college session hours’ credit) of the 
course will be granted a Provisional Elementary 
ertificate. This certificate will be good for two 
vears; but in view of the fact that some appli- 
cants may have begun this work last summer 
with the notion of receiving in 1927 a First 
(Grade certificate good for five years, the division 
se of teacher-training will extend this provisional 
certificate to 1931 in any case where the appli- 
cant may show her inability to complete the re- 
(uirements for the Elementary certificate within 


the two year period. 
2. High school graduates who enter teacher- 
training institutions in the summer of 1927 and 





complete one third (five college session hours’ 
credit) of the work leading to the Elementary 
certificate will not receive certificates; but on 
the completion of the second third (ten college 
session hours’ credit) of the course in the sum- 
mer of 1928, or before, will be granted Pro- 


visional Elementary certificates good for one 


year. 

3. There is a very small number of teachers 
in Virginia who, years ago, were granted a so 
called life certificate. The division of teacher- 
training has not attempted to place added con- 
ditions upon the holders of these certificates, 
and, owing to the fact that the number is so 
small, no attempt will be made to require hold- 
ers of such certificates to fulfill the new re- 
quirements. 

4. Holders of First Grade certificates issued 
on State examination, or on completion of two 
thirds (ten session hours’ credit) of the work 
for the Elementary certificate, may have their 
certificates, upon expiration, renewed as Pro- 
visional Elementary certificates and maintained 
in force until 1931. All such holders of First 
Grade certificates, however, are urged to com- 
plete the requirements for the Elementary cer- 
tificate at the very earliest possible moment, it 
being the purpose of the division of teacher- 
training to bring about the minimum require- 
ments for the Elementary certificate at the earli- 
est possible date without seriously handicapping 
those applicants who may of necessity take the 
full five years for adjustment to the new require- 
ments. 


Certification on Basis of State Examination 
Discontinued 


State examinations for First Grade and Pro- 
visional First Grade certificates not be 
offered again, but First Grade certificates issued 
on the basis will be 
honored until date of expiration. 


will 
of -State examination 
The revised edition of Regulations Governing 


the Certification of Teachers will be ready for 
distribution about the middle of February. 
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Co-Operative Edueation Association 


DR. J. P. McCONNELL, President 


HE annual meeting of the board of directors of 
1. the Co-operative Education Association was un- 

usually successful. The meeting was held on 
Friday, January 14, in the board of directors’ room of 
the City Chamber of Commerce in Richmond. The 
session began at eleven o'clock and continued until 
three in the afternoon. The members had lunch together 
in the Chamber of Commerce Club. 

This board is composed of outstanding leaders in- 
cluding the Governor of the State, the heads of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Education, Health, High- 
ways, Welfare, State Librarian, the State Directors of 
the Agricultural and Home Economics extension work, 
the presidents of the University of Virginia, V. P. L., 
William and Mary, the four State teachers colleges, and 
other leading citizens of the State. 

The summary we give below is based on the records 
of 874 Community Leagues and 631 Junior Leagues. 
It will be of special interest to note how these leagues 
have participated in every interest for the upbuilding of 
the school and community. 

















Community Leagues in State acer ee 874 
a eee 631 
1,505 

Number of Community Leagues reporting.............. 562 
Number of Junior Leagues reporting...................... 459 
1,021 

Membership of Community Leagues.......................... 31,098 
Membership of Junior Leagues........0...........0:cccccee 37,313 
68,411 

Number of Banner Community Leagues.................... 151 
Wrtibér GF Vater LCA RUOS «5. sccsscsccsecsesscccesenecnovessnsseve 137 
28 

Community Leagues reporting school work............ 472 
Junior Leagues reporting school work.................... 350 
822 

Community Leagues reporting health work 389 
Junior Leagues reporting health work...................... 340 
729 

Community Leagues reporting road work................ 155 
Junior Leagues reporting road work..............-.::0-++ 105 
260 

Community Leagues reporting agricultural work... 204 
Junior Leagues reporting agricultural work............ 219 
423 

Community Leagues reporting social and civic work 372 
Junior Leagues reporting social and civic work... 327 
699 

Number of Community Leagues paying dues........ 402 
Number of Junior Leagues paying dues.................. 224 
626 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 


Amount of dues paid by Community Leagues........$937.86 


Amount paid by Junior Leagues............:............... 357.79 
$1,295.61 

Christmas seals sold by Community Leagues....$3,022.14 
Christmas seals sold by Junior Leagues................. 2,966.47 
$5,988.61 

Amount raised by Community Leagues............ $149,170.86 
Amount raised by Junior Leagues...................... 32,422.45 
$181,593.31 


We present here a very brief summary of the objec- 
tives. We desire to state in this connection that it will 
be our hope and our pleasure to have the cordial co- 
operation of the superintendents, the principals and 
teachers as well as the rural supervisors in carrying out 
this program. 

1. To continue our policy of endeavoring to have an 
active citizens’ association or community league in every 
school community and to have a student’s organization 
cor junior league in every school. 

2. To establish federations of the leagues by counties 
and cities in those counties and cities not now organized 
into federations. 

3. To continue our policy of the organization of 
County Councils, adding a few more counties during 
the year. 

4. To continue the organization of Child Study Groups 
in the leagues for the purpose of developing interest in 
the study of the characteristics and needs of childhood 
and youth. 

5. To hold this year in a few counties in each section 
of the State one day county institutes for the training 
of officers of the various leagues. 

6. To hold this year three or four county training 
schools on a plan similar to that of the school held in 
Hanover county in November of last year. 

7. To endeavor through the assistance of the Gover- 
ior to have a meeting some time during the year of the 
board of supervisors of the State (at least one member 
from each board) in order that the problems which con- 
front these boards of supervisors in connection with 
the work of all the departments may be very thoroughly 
discussed. 

8. To co-operate with the State colleges in preparing 
and promoting a course in the department of sociology 
or community organization and development including 
the local community and county. 

9. To promote the study and practice of citizenship 
through speciai committees in the Leagues and County 
Councils. Special material should be furnished to thest 
committees and one or two meetings of each organiz@ 
tion should be devoted to this subject annually. 
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AN INTERESTING ATHLETIC MOVE IN 
THE PORTSMOUTH SCHOOLS 


Portsmouth has solved the problem of replacing foot- 
ball in the grammar grades by speedball. which is not 
only a less dangerous sport to the boys «: that age but 
is a game of maximum activity and intercst, and is in 
eality a better game for general development and pre- 
paration for high school football than is the game of 
football itself. 

Speedball in Portsmouth has been promoted by E. A. 
\Vild, assistant to Physical Director L. E. Kibler. The 
physical education department has effectively accom- 
plished this substitution through the cooperation of the 
principals and teachers of the grammar schools and has 
proven a wise move for several reasons: 

1. The liability of personal injury is practically re- 
moved and eliminates the need for special or padded 
clothing. 

2. A larger per cent of the school enrolment is 
eligible, thereby affording intramural possibilities. 

3. The game being a combination of football, basket- 
Lall and soccer affords greater possibilities for all-round 
development and at the same time incorporates the 
ground work of all three sports. 

During the past fall all Portsmouth schools carried 
out an intramural and interschool schedule; the winning 
school received a shield as a reward. The speedball 
program is now being followed up with volley ball, 
which in turn will be followed by basketball, track and 
field sports and baseball. 


The substitution of football by soccer or speedball in 
the grammar grades is a commendable move and is 
being done in many parts of the country. The activity 
is meeting some opposition by high school football 
coaches but those who have a more thorough under- 
standing of general physical development and are more 
versed in the biological, physiological and social de- 
velopment of our boys are very enthusiastic and co- 
operative. 

The Norfolk city grammar schools and several of the 
schools in the northern part of the State carried a very 
successful soccer program during the past fall. 














A Group of “Five Point” Children of Gladys High 
School, Campbell County. 





Educational News 


Mr. M. L. Comps, former supervisor of secondary 
education in Virginia, returned to the Department of 
Education the first of February to take charge of the 
newly established Department of Research. Mr. Combs 
spent the last year and a half in study at Harvard Uni- 
versity where he finished the work for the doctor’s 
degree. Mr. Combs is particularly well qualified to 
take charge of the Department of Research. He took 
his master’s degree at Chicago University some years 
ago. He taught in the schools of his native county, 
Buchanan, for four years; was division superintend- 
ent of schools of that county for five years. Later he 
was called to the State Department of Education as 
assistant supervisor of secondary education, serving 
in this capacity for one year, after which he was made 
supervisor of secondary education and served in this 
capacity for three years. 

We shall, no doubt, be receiving from his department 
interesting research material concerning our schools. 
It is understood that his first work will deal with rural 
school conditions. 

<> 

Mr. Joy Morcan, editor of the Journal of the Na- 

tional Education Association, delivered the midyear 


commencement address at the Newport News High 
School on February 3. 


and Comments 


District K meeting will be held at Tazewell Feb- 
ruary 17, 18 and 19. District K usually starts off the 
spring district meetings, always holding it from the 
middle to the last of February. 
ings will be coming along in March and April. 


The other district meet- 


<> 


THE first meeting of the new executive committee was 
held in headquarters office January 29. A long list of 
important business items was transacted. 


<> 


RECENTLY two teachers of the Newport News High 
School took the State bar examination and passed. 


> 


ProFEssorR CASTANADO who taught Spanish in Wil- 
liam and Mary College for a number of years resigned 
his position there and accepted one at the University 
of Texas. He left Virginia to take up his work in 
Texas January 1, 1927. 


<> 


THE new annex building recently constructed at the 
State Teachers College at Fredericksburg was occupied 
sometime ago. This building adds considerably to the 
dormitory capacity of that institution. 
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would be pleased to receive from high 
rticles on the teaching of high school 


CHE Journal 
school teachers a 
subjects. 

Mr. J. Warton Hatt, division superintendent of 
schools of Hanover county, has been appointed perma- 
Education As- 


nent publicity director of the Virginia 


sociation, 


THERE are thirty five institutions of higher learning 
in Virginia. Ten of these are classed as State insti- 
tutions receiving annual appropriations from the State. 

<> 


PrincipaAL J. G. Carson of the Madisonville High 
School, Charlotte county, has given up his work there 
to accept a position on the faculty of Saint Christopher’s 
School in Richmond. He entered upon his work at the 
latier institution February 1. 

<> 

StaTE High ScHoot SuPERVIsOR SIpNEY B. HALL has 
just returned from a tour of inspection of the high 
schools in Charlotte county. He was particularly pleased 
with the high school instruction in that county and at- 
tributed much of the splendid and constructive work 
that is going on there to the efficient service of division 


superintendent R. W. Bobbitt. 


<> 

PrincipaAL H. L. Sutrrince of the Big Stone Gap 
schools has been appointed chairman of the high school 
division of a committee studying the relationship be- 
tween the colleges and high schools. Mr. Sulfridge will 
make his report at a meeting in Richmond February 17. 


<> 


THERE will be an important group conference of city 
high school principals held in the State Department of 
Education February 15-16. This conference will be 
presided over by Sidney B. Hall, state supervisor of 
secondary education. 

< 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT Harris Hart and Mr. Ray- 
mond V. Long, supervisor of school buildings, made an 
inspection of schools and school buildings at Claremont, 
Dendron and Surry Court House, Surry County, a few 
days ago. Mr. Hart addressed the school people and 
citizens of Claremont on the evening of February 1. 

<> 

SipNeEY B. HAL, State supervisor of secondary edu- 
cation, has been invited to present the Virginia plan 
of group and regional conferences for the purpose of 
improving high school instruction at the meeting of 
State supervisors of secondary education at Dallas, 
Texas, the last of February. 


TEACHERS WANTED— ~— College pn gag 


SPEC IALISTS’ romtinon fein Ne clement sea 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





Tue Association of Virginia Colleges will meet at the 


Jefferson Hotel in Richmond, February 18-19. 


<> 
A GREAT deal of interest is being manifested in the 
conference on higher education which has been called 
to meet in the auditorium of the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, February 9 and 10. This meeting is 
called under the auspices of the Alumni Council of Vir- 
ginia. The Governor of Virginia has appointed a rep- 
resentative from each county of the State to attend this 
meeting. Dr. Eugene C. Brooks of the State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering in North Carolina, Dr. 
Frank L. McVey, president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, and Dr. Eugene Davenport of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Illinois will be the out- 
of-State speakers during this conference. 
<> 
THERE has been some confusion about the amount of 
State moneys available for public education this yea 
If you will read Secretary Lancaster’s report in this 
issue of the Journal, you will see there the final and 
accurate facts as to the amount available and the in- 
crease over last year. 
<> 
A MEETING of the Southern Section of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and the South will be 
held April 22-30 at Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. This will be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the Virginia teachers of the classics to hear 
discussions by the leading classical teachers of the 
country. 
<> 


A DOZEN or more division superintendents have indi- 


cated their intention of attending the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Dallas, Texas, the last of 
February. There will be probably as many teachers and 
principals in Virginia who will also attend this meeting 
<> 

On Friday evening, January 14, Mr. H. H. Harris. 
a member of the Lynchburg school board, entertained 
Superintendent E. C. Glass and the members of the 
Loard at his home, 1700 Rivermont Avenue, in con ipli- 
ment to Mr. Glass in connection with his beginning, on 
January 9, his 49th consecutive year as superintendent 
of the Lynchburg public schools. 
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MAY DAY-CHILD HEALTH DAY, 1927 


It is a pleasure to report that more individual 
chools put on a MAY DAY-CHILD HEALTH 
)AY program in 1926 than in any previous year, 
and, workng through the separate schools, seemed 
» arouse more local interest than when attempted 
a county-wide project. We received from 
sity nine counties and fifteen cities requests for 
material to aid in arranging programs; fifteen 


s 


hundred sets of this material were sent out. 
T 
| 


‘rom representatives of the State Board of 
Health who attended Health Day activities in 
various communities much interest and enthu- 
siasm were reported. 


\Ve have been for years devoting May Day to 
children, trying to make it a joyous, happy and 
beautiful occasion but we are now making it 
carry also a message of health for children. We 
do this by persuading more and more of them 
to reach the State’s minimum health standard 
and become “Five Point” children. On May 
Day-Child Health Day, 1927, we shall present to 
those who reach this standard health certificates 
given jointly by the State Board of Education 


and the State Board of Health. It will be indeed 
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a joyous festivity when we make each participat- 
ing child a “Five Point” child! 

For suggestions for programs write to Dr. 
Mary E. Brydon, Virginia State 
Health, Richmond, Va. 


Board of 





Book Reviews 


Mopern Biotocy, by H. D. Waggoner. -D. C. 
and Company, New York, 482 pages. 

This volume seeks to present scientific facts concern- 
ing plants and animals in their human setting and re- 
lationship. It starts off with scientific descriptions of 
the growth and use of some of the more familiar plants, 
such as corn and grasses grown on the farm. Part II 
deals with algae and fungi, the growth and function of 
bacteria and their relation to diseases of plants and 
animals. Part III deals with nutrition and health of 
the human body. There isa comprehensive chapter on the 
heredity of plants and animals. The volume closes with 
chapters on invertebrate animals, insects and vertebrates. 

The treatment of each of the topics studied is 
sufficiently thorough and clear so as to give a scientific 
understanding of the fields covered. The book is written 
in an attractive style and at times reads like romance. 
It will appeal especially to high school boys and girls 
making their first investigations into the field of science. 
The volume will fit into the course now so generally 
offered in the high school under the head of general 


Heath 


science. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 


By 


Albert G. Belding, B. S., Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in 
High and Continuation Schools, New York City 


and 


Russell T.Greene, A. M., Chairman of the Department of Account- 
ing and Law, High School of Commerce, New York City 





EMPHASIZES fundamentals. 
_ ELIMINATES non-essential routine and 
mechanics. 

_ EMPLOYS a unique method of approach 

| and teaching plan. 

_ Evevates the subject to a higher edu- 
cational plane. 

KDUCATES the student to interpret and 
use the information supplied by 
accounting records. 





Write for information 


The GREGG PUBLISHING CO. | 


New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco London 

















National Education 
Association 
Seattle, Wash. July 3-8, 1927 


If you expect to attend this meeting write 
me for information regarding a Virginia 
Car party via Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way, visiting Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Yellowstone Park, Spokane en route, 
returning via Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Grand-Canyon, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, St. Louis and Cincinnati, or other 
routes as desired. I can probably save you 
some expense. 

C. O. ALLEY | 
| Tourist Agent, 
830 E. Main St., | 
Richmond, Va. 
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She 
°Wax (Crayon 


that all teachers 
are talking about now- 


CRAYO 


Emphasize ~ 
the last syllable) 
when asking for it. 


= Ru AYON COMPANY 
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92 Years of-Faithful Service 
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For Your Use 
THE 


University Extension 
Division 
Skims the Cream of National 
Comment from 


Fifty Leading Newspapers and 
Magazines 





Especially valuable material for teachers of social 
problems and advisers of literary societies. 





A leaflet, which describes this library service and 
suggests topics of interest, 
upon request to 


Extension Division 
BUREAU OF PACKAGE LIBRARIES 


University, VA. 


will be gladly sent | 

















STEREOPTICONS AND 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Screens, Lamps and Accessories 


We Are Manufacturers’ Representative and Can 
Save You Money 


D. S. BEASLEY 


513 West Franklin Street 


Richmord, Virginia 











Attractive positions for 1927-’28 are being re- 


ported. Free registration, four offices. 


Southern Teachers Agency 
Richmond, Virginia 








} 





| 7 West 45 St. 


GRADED GAMES 


for 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Alfred E. Ross 


Ten or more games for each grade. The problem of 
recreation for rural children is solved in this book. 


Illustrated, Cloth Bound 
Illustrated catalog of books on Games, 


Folk Dancing, Athletics, ete., free 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers 
Hew York 


Price, postpaid, 80c 

















Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 


City government in every detail. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 
“Should be in every High School.” 





Second Printing. 


An account of the working of the State, County and 


—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 














Going North for Summer? 
Why not study in comfort while you rest? 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


June 27—August 5, 1927 


Combines all the advantages of a mountain 
resort and a modern university 


For information address 


Director of Summer Session 
State College, Pa. 
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Soundness First— 
Size Afterward 


liere at the First and Merchants 
we first seek sound accounts— 
size is a secondary consideration 
after we have satisfied ourselves 
that they measure up to our 
standards of quality. 

This policy means safety to all 
our depositors. 

(Jur large resources enable us to 
meet the demands of sound 
business in the Southeast — 
Transportation, Manufacturing ; 
Jobbers, Retailers and Personal 
accounts. 


FIRST and MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Joun M. MItter, Jr., President 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


— 7 


' 


| 






































—s and can go monger A te conte, g 
: modest expense, with the Art Crafts 
England Guild Collegiate Tours. Price includes 
Ireland round trip ocean passage, all tips abroad; 
Scotland | European transportation by steamer, rail- 
| way and motor; hotel accommodations at 
Holland good hotels; usual meals; motor trips as 
Belet specified in itinerary; admissions togaller- 
egium | ies and museums; services of guides and 
France conductors; transportation of baggage. 
Switcerland | Via CANADIAN PACIFIC 
. Zz iti ’ 
G World’s Greatest Travel System” 
——— f Weekly sailings from Montreal and Que- 
Italy | bec during June, July and August. Two 
pe days down the picturesque St. Lawrence. 
— ly four days opensea. A week in Lon- 










don. Eight days in Paris. Two days in 
FREE Holland. Three days in Ostend. Fas- 
cinating side trips; and ample time for 
TOUR individual sight-seeing and shopping. 
BOOK Extensions if desired to Ireland, Scot- 
\ 

land, Switzerland, Italyand Germany 

at moderate cost. Write for illustrate 
folder giving complete itinerary. Art 
Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. 459, 
510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 














05 
takes you to 


Europe? 
Round Trip $170 (up) 


N Tourist Third Cabin, the choice 
of so many college people and pro- 
fessional men and women. 75 sailings 
to choose from in our fleets. Famous 
steamers—among them, Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Minnekahda, 
Devonian and Winifredian, the 
latter three the only exclusively 
“Tourist Third” liners in the world. 
New York, Boston and Montreal to 
all principal north European and Brit- 
ish ports. 
For details apply to Tourist Department, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


WHITE STAR LINE 





Loaiea 


a 8 8§6RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ww ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
SRTER MATION AL MERCANTILE Maine courane 
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ew Ronis: bie Educators 


<> 
ADULT EDUCATION 
By Josepn K. Hart, of The Survey...............$2.75 


A strong criticism of existing educational methods. 
Dr. Hart believes that not only is our present system 
wrong, but that not enough stress is laid upon the 
further education of adults. He has made a close study 
of educational conditions both in this country and 
abroad. 


FEDERAL AND STATE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Witttam A. Cook, University of 
Cincinnati De er eee ee ay. 


A textbook for students taking their first survey of 
the wider administrative aspects of our public school 
system. The aim has been to avoid provinciality, and 
to stress national more than local aspects of public 
education. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 
By ExttswortH Coiiines, University of 
EE ae eee eee ee 


This discussion attempts to present an improvement 
of supervision. The improvement advocated has been 
experimentally tested over a period of years. Stimulat- 
ing to teachers, supervisors, principals, and superin 
tendents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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When You Teach 
Drawing 


GOOD drawing lesson grows out 

of a happy subject, so presented 
that every one works together. For 
this you need the right crayons. 


“CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayons are the 
standard by which all other wax cray- 
Ons are judged With ‘‘CRAYOLA”’ 
you are producing the successful results 
that mark you as a progressive teacher. 


“‘CRAYOLA”’ Wax Crayons are as- 
sorted in 6, 8, 12, 16, 18 and 24 col- 
ors. ‘‘CRAYOLA’’ No. 8 is best for 
general use in the primary grades. 


Our Art Service Bureau will gladly 
suggest ways of using ‘“CRAYOLA”’ in 
your drawing work. When writing, 
state your official position and tell us 
what kind of drawing work you are 
aiming to do. 


4\ East 42” Street New York. N.Y. 





CThe 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist © Class of famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 








LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


‘ LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





UNIVERSITY TOURS | 
to EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
-Adaress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
‘Managers of Uniwersity Jours) 


NO EAST 42™ ST New York City ) 


































The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


— 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 








College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 


Richmond, Va. 




















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


Petersburg, Va. 


CAPITAL ------- $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS ------- $ 200,000.00 
Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 
Lock Boxes 
Travellers Checks 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
4% ON SAVINGS 
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CHARTS and FLASH CARDS 


The Cuitp’s Wortp READERS 


Charts 
Beautifully illustrated charts which motivate 
the first steps in reading and secure group 
attention. PTE scccroccncinctenrinced $5.00 


Sentence Strips 
Lift sentences out of sequence and serve as 
check on comprehension. Primer.............. 60 
Phrase Cards 


~ Break sentences and more definitely establish 
recognition of their parts. Primer............ a 
First Readev............ 1.50 


Word Cards 


For promotion of instantaneous recognition 
of words. cs, Oe it 


Phonic Cards 


~ Consonants, double consonants, long and 
short vowels, and diphthongs with their ap- 
plications. eee eee 8 


Write for complete list of Teachers Helps 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 











FL E. COMPTON 


| 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
The cAccepted Educational Standard 








The Medal of Honor won by 


Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


HEN the distinguished In- 

ternational Jury of Awards, 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia, handed down 
its decision on November 23, 1926, 
awarding Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia the highest honor 
accorded any encyclopedia or refer- 
ence work...it marked one more 
of a series of brilliant successes 
achieved by this thoroughly Amer- 
ican encyclopedia for schools. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
was a new work compared with 
those older works also seeking the 
honor of the highest award. This 
was the first great International 
Exhibition which had been held 
since Compton’s was published— 
its first opportunity to stand in 
line in open competition with en- 
cyclopedias for children built years 
ago. Yet, in this supreme test of 
merit, Compton’s won—not the 
Gold, Silver, or Bronze Medal — 
but the highest award given — 
The Medal of Honor! 


[sess new edition... ten volumes.. ] 


specially reinforced for school use by 
our exclusive Dura-Bound Process 


Write for sample pages and prices 


& COMPANY 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


All 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. 
expenses reduced to a minimum. Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year courses are 
offered leading to the degrees of B S. in Chemistry, B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women. 

Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special lec- 
tures or short courses; a. in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship ucation; Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 

VIII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals, high-school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 























EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL DESKS AT 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
ENTIRE INSTALLATION 


Supplies 
Tablets, Pads, Examination Books 
and Pads, School Ink, etc. 


We are jobbers and solicit your inquiries 
on Towels, Toilet Paper, Drinking Cups, 
Paper Napkins, Liquid Soap, ete. 


Our New Wholesale Catalog 
No. 60 
Is Yours for the Asking 








The Baughman Stationery Co. | 
Wholesale School Supplies 
RicHMOND, VA. 





HAMPTON INSTITUTE | 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 





TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 


FACTS 


Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 
ey graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
8800. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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| Teachers Colleges. 
| and two year courses leading to the Degree of 





COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


This is an A-class Senior Teachers College hold- 
ing membership in the American Association of 
It gives both the four year 


Bachelor of Science in Education, and the two 
year Diploma, respectively. Strong courses in 
Academic college subjects; Public School Mu- 
sic, Home Economics, Fine and Industrial Arts ; 


Physical Education; Dra- 
Free tuition to Virginia 


Business subjects; 
matics and Expression. 
students who promise to teach in Virginia. Total 
cost $268.00 for nine months session. Full sum- 
mer quarter. Men received for summer quarter. 
—New Dormitory just constructed. Winter or 
Summer catalog sent on request. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., President. 











STATE TEACHERS 























The College of — 
William and Mary 


In Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible cost. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele- 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi- 
ness, engineering, physical education, or social 
work. Credit for all courses may be counted to- 
ward a degree. Careful consideration given to 
certificate requirements. Write for particulars to 


H. L. Brinces, 
Registrar 


K. J. Hoxe, 


Director Summer Session 


SUMMER TERM: 12 Weeks 








om — = 

















The State Teachers 
College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Member American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 





COURSES OFFERED 


Four Year Courses leading to B. S. degree, for 
High School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 
tary Teachers and Supervisors, Home Economics 
Specialists—Dietitians, 
Home Demonstration Agents. 


Two Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
lomas for: 


Elementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 
Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 





Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
accredited high school. Expenses to prospective 
teachers who promise to teach in Virginia for 
two years, $267 for room, board, laundry and 
regular school fees. 





For further information 
Address SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 





Cafeteria Managers— — 














RADFORD STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges) 


Students admitted in September, January, 
March and June. Winter Quarter opens Jan- 
uary 4. One year courses leading to Elementary 
Certificate; two year courses leading to diploma 
and Normal Professional Certificate; four year 
courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 


Unsurpassed courses in Home Economics, 
Manual Arts, Public School Music, Piano, Violin, 
Voice Culture, and Art. 


Large number and variety of Correspondence 


Courses for renewal of certificates, college credit, 
or general culture. 


Student Loan Fund. 


New, Modern, Fireproof Buildings. Large 
Library, excellent Laboratories, and Modern 
Equipment for the best type of colleges. 


Free State Scholarships. 


For catalogue, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Raprorp, VIRGINIA 


—— 





SS 
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Lewis and Hosic’s New 


Practical English for High Schools 


| Nerewtger a high school course 
which reflects the modern spirit of 
teaching English and stimulates the pupil 
to self expression. 


These books develop habits of correct and 
effective English. The ways in which | 
they do this are original and practical. | 


FIRST COURSE , 148 pages $1.40 
SECOND COURSE 544 pages $1.52 








sesm AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

















Death's Wodern Language Series 














A Few Books Listed in Virginia 
LAVISSE: HISTOIRE DE FRANCE 
N El]; mentarre 


/ l7 f 
COS L0YVERl 





| Bruce: Lectures FAciLes 
FONTAINE: EN FRANCE 
SNOW AND LEBON: EAsy FRENCH 


| Morrett: Recirs Hisrorigues 





| D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


239 West 39th Street New York City 
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Pushing up the Missouri River ina keel-boat in April, 1805, Lewis and 


Clark approached the mouth of Yellowstone. 


They pronounced the con- 


fluence of these great rivers an excellent situation for a future trading house 
Subsequently Fort Union, acentral frontier outpost was erected, and stood 


here for forty years. 


The site of old Fort Union is only one of the many 


historically famous spots along the Great Northern Adventure Land route. 


Heed the Call of 
Historic Adventure Land 


OR a glorious new travel experience go the 
Berea Northern “Adventure Land” way to 

the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 
3-8 .. . See from your car window the broad 
Missouri and on its banks the site of old Fort 
Union, most famous of early fur-trading posts; 
the swift currents Of the Flathead and Kootenai, 
flowing between glistening peaks of the Northern 


Rockies; and the picturesque Columbia, that 
mysterious River of the West discovered by 
Captain Robert Gray, and particularly rich in 
historic interest . . . Liberal stopovers at Glacier 
National Park, Spokane, Tacoma and Port- 
land; free side trip to Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia ... Attractive low rate return fares in 
effect May 15. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe service—no extra fare 


This, the finest of trains to the Pacific 
Northwest, has specially built Pullman all- 
steel cars and many innovations in travel 
convenience. It will add greatly to your 


pleasure in traversing the Historic Ad- 
venture Land route to Seattle and the 
Northwest. Coupon brings you interesting 
books—free! 


GREAT NORTHERN 





a 
a 
Mail this { 
a 


coupon 


: i cctaimaiciinnimnivenmimem—mmameue 
SS RPE ESR SSR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR REE ERE eee eee 


a dependable railway 

TreTTiTIT ttt tt erage 

A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

10 amC am not planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle. Please send me 

the free books indicated, which set forth some ofthe romantic history of the Northwest. 

O AGlance at the Lewis and Clark Expedition. O Astor and the Oregon Country. 

O Historic Northwest Adventure Land. 


19-2 8 


O Frontier Days Along the Upper Missouri. 
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1 m t new Harter Self-lTeaching Exercises for 1927 lighten your teaching 
le é the pupil to learn correct vy himself and for himself. 
\ i skills and knowledge req your curriculum to every individual 
1 il 1 with less labor \ ing Ha als 198 Harter Exercises now 
t t nd school districts Send ‘Seamen nh diy for our complete free catalog of 
Harter Publication 
| i 4 \ } 4 ve | 
| wl | ft 
oo f | 
val wyY hak: | XX 7 \ , | it | 
eres Bane ay.) NF | mt. | F | 
, ct NY | = ~~ J | 
Pals 2 Wat’ Sa eee f « = jl => < 4 
r oe a: . No. 2 
j a o. 2140 } 
= No. 2157 
No. 2130 SUnraTeS PICTURES—No. 2140. For 5 , | 
: cite sail tenenial Richt Oxi? inch cards tain silhouette pictures to illustrate 
STUFFED ANIMALS TO MAKE—N: ompanied by patch patterns which the stories, which are printed in large, | 
213 Gr 2 1 ind Eight 9x1. ve forms and Pee to be cut fron clear type on the other cards in each | 
incl tor nstruction paper freehand, assem- set After studying these cards chil- 
of ; pict bled and past 4 - wding t icac dren tnay be encouraged to dramatiza- 
ing the g will siane Each =n. $0.40 tion and oral composition as suggested. 
look wher i ttern card No. 2157—Our Family, No. 2158—Toby’s 
showing a ed. Toys THE HARTER PLAYWAY SERIES— and Tory’s Vacation, No. 2159—The 
may be Is, in Eacl set 11 this new series consists Days of the Week, No 2160—The 
cluding w Per of sixteen cards as illustrated above Three Bears, No. 2161—The Three 
set $0:50 Several of the cards in each set con- Pigs. Price, Per GGt. sascssccvssasd $0.60 
FACT PROBLEMS IN goed nage Nos. 2164 to 2167. For 
To The Vi irginia Se School Supply C 0. | Grades 3 te Each set of series of four consists of 16 6x9 inch 
Piease send me a free copy of cards wit! self kina answer card. Twenty specific prob- 
your comple P lor of Harter | lems on « ird are based upon interesting facts from mis- 
ih az = : Ez. cellaneous source oviding pupil with fund of facts not found 
Sell eaching Seatwork and Har | n his textbooks Per BOG accccascvsnduviudewcedasccsoeeceveseee 
te Workb K 


Saves Teaching Time and Effert for You 


HARTER SEATWORK 




















| VIRGINIA SC HOOL SUPPLY C0. 


2000-12 West Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 

















The Most Complete School Furniture 





The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 


Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 


does this. 
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